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The Burning Briar-Bush 


ERNsT WIECHERT 


Translated from the German by E. H. Mueller 


ANY YEARS before the 
M Great War there lived on 
the western slopes of the 
Bavarian Forest a man named An- 
dreas Niederlechner. He was the 
foreman of the farmhands of the 
Berghof. A broad-shouldered, heavy, 
and quiet man, he was not unhappy 
by nature. But there was about him 
an air of subdued sadness, as if he 
had lost a loved one or had, after 
searching a long time, given up hope 
of ever finding a final answer to the 
mystery of life. 

He was poor in earthly possessions 
and devoid of material desires. When 
the owner of the Berghof went with 
his family and servants to the market 
or to kermes, he would stay behind 
alone to sit under the linden trees 
before the gate where his eyes could 
roam over the plain stretching out 
before them. Sometimes he would 
sit by the hearth-fire in the kitchen 
reading in the heavy Bible on the first 
page of which were inscribed in stiff 
letters the names of his forebears. 
Occasionally he would play softly on 
his concertina, drawing out the notes 
in quavering fullness. He loved his 
horses like young brothers. He had 
in his room a tamed starling and two 
mice which would eat out of his 
hand. He worked from sunrise to 
sunset and would step out of the 
even tenor of his life only when an 
injustice was being done to some de- 
fenseless thing—a child, a drunkard, 
or a helpless animal. He was respect- 


ed on all the farms of that country- 
side, greatly respected, and if the 
clumsiness of his figure or speech 
tempted the pert mockery of the 
young farm-hands or maids, even 
they were silenced as soon as they 
saw him at work, or in the pew of 
the church, or in front of the Christ- 
mas manger. Before the latter he 
would bend his knee like a child, his 
heavy hands folded over his breast 
and his eyes fixed humbly on a far- 
off land which no one else could see, 
but whose serene beauty inspired 
the profound peace of his furrowed 
brow. 

Thus he spent ten years of his 
quiet life on the Berghof, between 
sowing and harvesting, up to that 
evening when the few church bells 
in the Bavarian Forest rang out the 
Great War. Then he let his hone 
glide from the blade of his scythe 
with which he had cut the sparse rye 
on the mountain slope, and listened. 
The evening sun still standing over 
the hazy plain cast the shadow of his 
bulky figure to the very edge of the 
thin wood. He was the only harves- 
ter on the golden slopes, and it 
seemed to him as if the waves of all 
ringing bells were pressing against 
his heart alone. He removed his hat 
as it was proper when the church 
bells were ringing, but he did not 
pray. He knew what the meaning of 
this was. Down below he saw the 
people in the farms crowd together 
like cattle during a thunder-storm. 
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He saw bicyclists speed over the thin 
white ribbon of the road. He heard 
shouts and the barking of dogs. A 
warm, blue sky was stretched over 
all this as if over a fleeting error, but 
Andreas did not see that sky. He saw 
only a sky of metal forming, out of 
the booming of the bells, a deeper, 
gloomier canopy which buried the 
sun, the warmth, the wind, the smell 
of the ears of grain and of bread. 

The blade of the scythe began to 
burn the hand with which he held it. 
He forced the snead of the scythe 
into the ground and stepped aside. 
Now they were the only upright 
things in the harvested fields: the 
scythe, the blade of which glistened 
reddishly, and the dark, heavy figure 
holding his hat with both hands 
against his breast. There was no 
movement in his face. It neither 
lit up nor did it become dark. It was 
a face as quiet as it was when listen- 
ing to asermon. Only when the ring- 
ing of the bells was dying down, 
when now and then a tone still be- 
came audible with a special distinct- 
ness and admonition, did he heave a 
sigh that could almost be called a 
moan. The immobile face became 
suddenly articulate—dark and cov- 
ered with misery as if it were watch- 
ing a dying animal. He drew forth 
the scythe and, without turning 
around, descended the road leading 
to the Berghof. 

He did not share the passion that 
surged through the country, nor the 
joy of the two sons who on the fol- 
lowing morning stood under the gate 
and like young conquerors waved a 
farewell to those remaining behind, 
nor the tears of the Berghof mistress, 
nor the ponderous solemnity of the 
master. When the red placards ap- 


peared and were to be posted on the 
big gate, he refused to help; and at 
dusk, when the fire had died down 
in the house, he sneaked up to those 
placards that looked like blood and 
for a long time stood before them 
brooding, studying the black letters 
which announced the calling up of 
the Territorial Reserve. These were 
hard and solemn words for him, 
filled with an obscure threat like the 
threats of the Old Testament, and it 
may have been due to them that the 
image of his world, which had been 
so laboriously framed, was shattered 
and he raised his arms in helpless ges- 
ture toward the stars. 

This very night he locked up his 
Bible and his concertina in a chest in 
the attic, and when the day arrived 
on which he, as a man of forty, was 
to enlist, his bed had been untouched 
and there was no sign where he had 
gone or in what frame of mind he 
had left. 

The entire country-side bore his 
shame in anger. Even the herd-boys 
who were watching the cattle up 
there in the mountain pastures 
searched every bush, ditch, and cave, 
and a week later a patrol of the Ter- 
ritorial Reserve came down the 
slopes, with gleaming bayonets fixed 
on their out-moded guns. In front 
of them, his hands tied with a strap, 
walked the fugitive, a stooped man, 
with pine needles in his tousled hair, 
his skin scratched, his clothes torn. 

Abuse accompanied him from 
farm to farm, from village to village. 
Even the children, with wooden 
swords and paper helmets, heaped in- 
sult upon him, and although the pa- 
trol, uncertain and embarrassed by 
this sort of war business, forced back 
the crowd, they could not prevent a 
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peasant woman who had given her 
five sons to the colors and in this 
manner had acquired kudos in the 
whole region, from slapping him in 
the face and spitting out in front of 
him in malicious contempt. 

Then the mistreated man raised his 
eyes for the first time, the immeasur- 
able sadness of which everyone now 
could see, and softly said: “Don’t 
strike me, woman, lest God strike 
you as he has struck me.” 

These words were talked about for 
quite some time in the country when 
in the house of this woman three 
crosses had been entered in the Bible, 
one for Poland, one for Belgium, and 
one for the Vosges Mountains. By 
that time the Landsturmmann An- 
dreas Niederlechner, after shameful 
months, had long been standing in 
the trenches of Flanders, his eyes di- 
rected towards the burning horizon 
out of which the fire from the muz- 
zles of the naval guns broke forth as 
out of Hell. 

He seemed to be a soldier like all 
the others: a peasant, who went 
through the war, heavily and slowly, 
as though walking over his field, 
plowing furrow upon furrow 
through the space of time, turning 
around to rest from sentinel duty or 
from battle. Only two things were 
different. He did not get any fur- 
lough (he did not apply for one), 
and he was the friend of no one. To 
be sure, he would exchange a word 
now and then with his group, at the 
field kitchen, in the trenches at 
night, on the march. But all talk 
about war and peace, about the 
homeland, about God or about wom- 
en fell upon his vacuous, rigid face, 
slid off, and sank into oppressive sil- 
ence. Only in his sleep one could at 


times hear him moan, and sometimes 
one could see him standing by the 
body of a dead soldier, friend or foe, 
his hands folded over his breast, star- 
ing motionless into the gray strange 
face on which were traced the bluish 
shadows of death. In battle no one 
ever noticed that the muzzle of his 
rifle was always raised a little above 
the heads of the enemy, that his 
hand-grenades fell behind the 
trenches, that his canteen was always 
empty and that his emergency field 
dressings were always used up. Nei- 
ther did anyone notice that, in a 
house-to-house fight, he stumbled 
over a roll of barbed wire and, the 
bullet in his rifle, prematurely fired, 
pierced the forehead of a helmetless 
young Frenchman whose hair was 
the color of ripening wheat. The 
roaring wave rolled on over the dead 
soldier and left him behind on the 
stones, from the crevices of which 
grass nestling against his face slowly 
began to turn red from the blood of 
the wound. 

Out of the broken autumn sky a 
yellowish twilight fell upon the face 
of the young, dead soldier, heaped 
a pale gold on his hair and made him 
appear like a sleeping boy, by the 
bank of a creek perhaps, or the edge 
of a field over which are passing the 
high evening clouds and the blue 
smoke of the fire of the herdsmen. 

Andreas was kneeling on the stones 
until darkness fell, staring at the 
small gray hole in the forehead of the 
dead boy. “Arise and walk!” he 
prayed. But only the breeze toyed 
with the hair along the temples, and 
under the eyes the shadows became 
darker and darker. Then he opened 
the powder blue tunic, removed 


from the neck of the dead boy the 
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identification tag and a silver cross, 
took him up in his arms and carried 
him from the edge of the village to 
the rim of a ruined wood. There, 
under a riven oak-tree, he dug a 
narrow grave with his small spade, 
wrapped the dead boy into a can- 
vas sheet, and bedded him like a 
child into the dark coolness of the 
earth. Before he left the grave, he 
stood there for a long time and 
looked about under the stars of the 
sky and along the outlines of the 
landscape, until he had engraved 
everything in his mind. 

In this night Andreas Niederlech- 
ner left the war. To questions and 
threats, in the field hospital, before 
the court-martial, and in prison he 
had no other answer but the gently 
spoken words “‘God does not want it 
any more .. .”. He continued to 
be a humble, obedient man, and even 
the spirit of those who were pos- 
sessed by the war had to recognize 
the fact that something had taken 
place here which was different from 
the customary cowardice, rebellion, 
and obduracy. 

The inner life of the Oberknecht, 
however, was changed from that 
hour under the nocturnal sky. Con- 
stantly one unseen person went be- 
side him during the harshness of 
the day, and, carefully covered with 
the thin wool blanket, lay beside him 
on the hard bunk. It was a fair- 
haired boy, whose face, wreathed in a 
timid, childish smile, turned toward 
him in brotherly love. “Now they 
will be plowing, Jan,” the farmer 
said and listened to the spring breezes 
that rattled the steel bars. “Now 
they are getting the evergreen trees 
out of the little timber, Jan, and are 
stopping to see whether we are com- 


ing.” “Now they are deciding who 
is to ring the church bells, Jan, when 
peace comes.” He saw the face be- 
side him smile and nod or listen in- 
tently in the night through which 
the stars were passing and through 
which echoed the monotonous step 
of the guard. And before he dropped 
off to sleep, he closed his hand tight- 
ly around the silver cross and re- 
ceived the coolness of a strange life. 

He travelled home when the war 
was over. Everything was different 
now from what it had been when 
he went away, and the young fel- 
lows received him like a hero who 
years ago had already foreseen the 
end and had restrained the headlong 
plunge toward disaster. Without say- 
ing a word, however, he went back 
to the Berghof—the owner’s two 
sons had been killed—where he was 
received with embarrassed thanks. 
He went back to his horses and to 
his chest, his fields which the snow 
was burying, to his Christmas man- 
ger before which he bent his knees 
more solemnly than ever. . . . 

In the spring he married a young 
servant girl whose mind was dull 
and at times slightly confused. He 
acquired a cottage with a meagre 
field up in the mountains, and knelt 
before the next Christmas manger 
with his first son in whose fine hair 
the candle-light was reflected and 
whom he, against all objections on 
the part of the old priest, had chris- 
tened Jan-Izak. 

Andreas’ hair along the temples 
was already gray when he held his 
son over the baptismal font, but in 
spite of this the tree of his life be- 
came entwined, from this day forth, 
with the young sprig of his son. It 
was a quiet, pensive child who grew 
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up under the wide span of the sky 
like a lost flower to which the ani- 
mals of the forest, the dew, and wind 
would come. In his blood flowed the 
dullness of his mother and the grave 
somberness of his father, but both 
strains had been fused into a mellow 
gentleness revealed at times in a smile 
which Andreas observed with bash- 
ful surprise. “Prince of Peace,” he 
said to him one day when the child 
had climbed to him over the plowed 
fields with a loaf of bread in one hand 
and a white aster in the other, carry- 
ing both in front of him like a sacred 
offering. “Yes, indeed, you should be 
called Prince of Peace, Jan.” “Yes,” 
the child answered and looked at him 
without any astonishment, just as if 
everything were unassailable that his 
father said or did. 

Even when Andreas had his queer 
days, the child was not in the least 
astonished. On Christmas Eve, after 
the few lights on the small Christmas 
tree had gone out, Andreas went to 
his room, put on his tunic and steel 
helmet, his belt and entrenching 
tools, shouldered his rifle, which he 
kept hidden in the hay loft, and from 
midnight to the first crow of the 
rooster he walked up and down in 
front of his house, his eyes directed 
into the plains over which the stars 
slowly rose and then became ex- 
tinguished. When this was finished, 
he heaved a deep, painful sigh, took 
off his uniform and softly lay down 
beside his child, with whom he 
shared his bed. “Are you waiting, 
father?” the child asked him when 
he was ten years old. Andreas was 
startled. “Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘the 
Prince of Peace must come.” “He 
will come,” the child said after a 
pause and put his cheek against the 


work-worn hand of his father. 

Time went by with sowing and 
harvesting. The trees which Andreas 
had planted were giving shade. His 
hair was completely gray. His shoul- 
ders were stooped, and when in the 
fall he carried sacks of potatoes 
down into the cellar, Jan stood in a 
corner of the yard, with his blond 
head leaning against the stable wall 
and looked on with a sad love in his 
eyes as the heavy steps bent under 
the burden. “You must hire a farm- 
hand, father,” he said in the evening, 
“until I am big enough.” They were 
standing in the garden when he said 
this, and Andreas had put his arm 
around the apple-tree which in this 
year bore only a single fruit. Andreas 
looked at his son for a long time. 
Then he raised his hand into the 
branches and broke off the red apple. 
“Take,” he said. “Eat it in memory 
of me, Jan...” 

This very evening he descended 
the mountain to see the priest who 
had confirmed Jan. For a long time 
he sat in the tall and solemn room, 
for the words passed his lips only 
slowly. The light of the study lamp 
fell upon the silver cross and upon 
the identification tag which had be- 
come dark from the sweat of his 
work since he had worn it on his 
breast almost two decades. But the 
inscription was still to be seen clear- 
ly, bright on the dark metal, and 
dark once more on the white sheet 
of paper to which the priest had 
transferred it. Yes, the priest was to 
write, and Andreas was at last to find 
peace. Not many bothered so much 
about the atonement of human suf- 
fering. Andreas only nodded his 
head, expressed his thanks and went 
away. The old man accompanied him 
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to the gate. Before Advent the an- 
swer came, and Andreas had the 
place pointed out to him on a map. 
It was in western Belgium, not more 
than a day’s journey from the village 
where the grave was under the oak- 
tree. 

When passports were obtained the 
mountaineers were already felling 
trees in the mountain forest. “Are we 
going away, father?” Jan asked 
without surprise. “Yes, to France, 
where the war was... there is a 
grave. I must go there.” The mother 
only understood that they were go- 
ing away. She did not know what 
France was. She laid out clean linens 
and prepared food, and made the sign 
of the cross when they passed over 
the threshold. “Go back once more, 
Jan,” Andreas said before he opened 
the gate “and kiss her once more 
. . « She has never been alone in her 
life.” Jan obeyed him without hesi- 
tating. “Now we shall go to France,” 
Andreas said when Jan came back. 


II 


It would have been a difficult 
journey without the eyes of the 
father. Among all the dark and dull 
things, among the confusedly fleet- 
ing impressions stood the immovable 
light of his glance directed forward, 
a glow arising from within at which 
the people wondered and to which 
the child was able to return from all 
the strangeness of the scenery, and 
of the human conversation. “It is 
something beautiful, father, isn’t 
it?” he asked when foreign sounds 
already surrounded them and they 
pressed together more closely like be- 
wildered cattle in a strange stable. 
“There are amends to be made,” 
Andreas replied and put his arm 


around the boy’s shoulder, “‘and you 
must help as you wanted to when I 
was carrying the sacks ... The 
Prince of Peace is to come now 


> 


The child nodded as if he also un- 
derstood this and, as during the long 
Christmas nights, he put his cheek 
against the toil-worn hand of his 
father. 

Dusk was settling when they 
reached the strange village. Here, 
too, snow was lying on the ground 
and through the gaps between the 
houses they could see the bluish plain 
on which were situated the sprawl- 
ing farms with their low roofs 
among poplars stripped of all their 
foliage, and the network of low 
hedges between which narrow path- 
ways led from farm to farm. “Streu- 
vels,” Andreas said raising his fur 
cap to one of the men standing in 
front of an inn. “Pieter Streuvels 
. .. a farmer ... where does he 
live?” 

They stepped up closer, aston- 
ished, and began to ask questions in 
a foreign tongue. “Streuvels,” An- 
dreas repeated with worry stamped 
on his face, “Pieter Streuvels . . .”. 
They went after a young man in one 
of the taverns who in an awkward 
German asked what they wanted. 
“Streuvels? Why, yes, indeed,” he 
said cheerfully, taking Andreas by 
his arm and pointing between the 
houses at one of the farms, which lay 
dark and sprawling under the clear, 
winter sky. “Pieter Streuvels! A big 
man, yes, but grief-stricken since his 
only son has been missing in the war.” 
The young man asked whether he 
should take them there. Andreas 
thanked him. He said it was not 
necessary. Only he had not thought 
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about the language. At Advent, he 
had thought, there would not be 
anything foreign about languages. 
Then the stranger smiled; all this 
time he had looked with cheerful 
eyes at the strange faces and thought 
that there would be no need to worry 
since Pieter Streuvels had been a 
prisoner of war with a German far- 
mer for three years; but if he was 
wanted he would come along never- 
theless . . . he thought only that 
they were relatives, from the Rhine 
perhaps, where there were other 
Streuvels . . . “Yes,” said Andreas 
and shook hands with him, “you are 
right . . . relatives, that’s the way 
it iss And now I want to thank you 
for your help.” 

Between the low hedges they 
walked towards the farm. The boy 
felt quite solemn because his father 
held his hand and he could not re- 
member that he had ever done that 
at home. Before his mind’s eye he saw 
the dark outline of his native moun- 
tains and he felt rather confused and 
strange in this country where every- 
thing lay sprawled out and lost, with 
nothing to hold it together, where 
the pathways had no end and where 
the trees rose up, tall and slender, to 
the first glimmering stars. His father, 
too, stopped now and then, with 
bated breath, as if he were suffering 
pain and looked up at the sky. There 
from the deep ravines separating the 
yellow bands of color, cold and bot- 
tomlessness seemed to come forth and 
the icy glimmering of the first stars. 
Before the farm gate Andreas re- 
moved his cap and held it against his 
breast with both hands as he was 
wont to do at home in the church 
when the priest pronounced the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


There was nothing to be seen ex- 
cept a yellow beam of light behind 
low windows. They knocked in vain 
at locked doors until at last a deep 
voice called out some strange words 
within. Then they entered, Andreas 
shoving his boy gently by the shoul- 
der across the threshold in front of 
him. 

Now it was more like the big 
farms back home: dark wood along 
the walls and a hearth fire in the cor- 
ner, benches and a heavy table, wall 
shelves with plates, a lamp on a sec- 
ond round table, farm-hands and 
maids, wood carvings and an old 
woman bent over a spinning wheel. 
Over all this like a shining miracle 
hung a reddish many-pointed star 
illumined by an_ invisible light, 
floating under the heavy beams of 
the ceiling in a miraculous manner. 
It was as if the sky were stretched 
out over the room, sheltering a holy 
family which had settled here for a 
brief rest in the midst of a turbu- 
lent world before it started again 
on its flight to Egypt. 

They stared in silence, the boy 
with parted lips, blond and slender 
beside the bulky figure of his father 
against whose breast he leaned his 
head. The father stood, with his 
hands folded around his fur cap, 
pale to his very lips, the deep fur- 
rows of his face illumined by the 
reddish glow of the star. 

No one spoke. The gentle whir- 
ring of the spinning wheel had been 
silenced. So also the crunching of the 
carving knife in the wood. Only the 
fire crackled in the hearth, and in 
the draft of the opened and then 
closed door the star turned round, 
tracing light and shadow in succes- 
sion over the faces, like sun and 
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clouds over a quiet field. 

Now would have been the time 
for Andreas to say something, but 
before he could say anything, the old 
woman pushed aside the spinning 
wheel and got up. Age had so stooped 
her that she did not seem any taller 
than when she was crouched over her 
spindle. Her colorless eyes stared as 
if into a fog, the cane trembled in her 
hand, but step by step she drew the 
small blond face toward her. “Jan?” 
she whispered. “Is tis Jan?” 

Her withered hands groped over 
his head, his forehead, and his cheeks. 
“Is tis Jan?” 

“Yes,” said the boy in a loud voice, 
“T am Jan.” 

The farmer’s wife at the hearth 
began to weep, holding her hands 
against her eyes as if she did not want 
to see that, and the farmer now arose 
and came around the table. His hair, 
too, had turned gray and his eyes, 
also, passed from the boy as if he, too, 
did not want to look on. “Wat is er 
gebeurd?” he asked sternly. 

Then Andreas placed upon the 
oaken table that which he carried 
with him. He took it out of a silken 
kerchief which he had received when 
he was confirmed and which rustled 
softly in its fragile folds. First the 
identification tag and then, after 
some hesitation, the silver cross. He 
put them down side by side on the 
polished wood, and the fine chain 
made a weakly resonant sound as its 
links came to rest on the table. 

Thus they stood now, only the 
round table separating them, the two 
gray-haired men, with stooped shoul- 
ders, leaning their hands, on which 
the veins protruded darkly, on the 
table. Both were staring at that 
which was left of the life of a man; 


unseeing metal which lay before 
them, small and insignificant. 

“Farmer Pieter Streuvels,” An- 
dreas said, and his voice seem to come 
from behind many doors, “I am a 
peasant from the Bavarian Forest 

‘ and I. . yes, I have killed 
ae 

In the <a silence nothing was to 
be heard but the sobbing of the far- 
mer’s wife, who lay with her fore- 
head on the dead life, which Andreas 
had taken from the dark cloth; he 
now saw, between himself and the 
other man, her shoulders and blond 
head trembling. 

“Tt was I,” Andreas continued, 
‘“‘without intention, so help me God 

. I did not want to shed blood, 
not even in war . . . I sat in jail be- 
cause I did not want to . . . and he 
was so young under this great heaven 

. . grass was nestled against his 
cheek when he died . I buried 
him, I alone, under an oak tree by a 
wood, a day’s journey from here 

. [have suffered for it, for twen- 
ty years ; forgive me, brother, 
for the sake of Christ.” 

The fire crackled during the long 
silence, and light and shadow passed 
over the head of the mother as over 
a field of wheat. Then they all rose 
and pressed closer together. They did 
not understand much but they rec- 
ognized the cross, and they all knew 
what the other metal signified. The 
farmer said only a few words and 
once his hand passed awkwardly over 
the woman’s shoulder. Now she 
straightened up and looked at An- 
dreas. She opened her lips and al- 
though they did not form any words, 
Andreas knew quite well what she 
was saying. Then he reached once 
more into his black cloth in which 
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something else was hidden and un- 
folded it. It was his old Bible, and 
here, too, a silver cross was stamped 
into the corner. He opened the Bible 
at a marked place and laid his heavy 
hand on the middle of a page. 
“Chapter 22” was written there. The 
letters were so large that the two 
could read it from across the table. 

““Now let me read something out 
of the Holy Book,” Andreas said 
looking for a moment across his 
shoulder toward his boy who was 
standing beside the grandmother. His 
eyes were large as those of one who 
has seen a vision, but his glance melt- 
ed unconditionally into that of his 
father. “‘Yes,”” he seemed to be say- 
ing “the Prince of Peace is coming 

““*And he said’,” so Andreas be- 
gan, “ “Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee into the land of Moriah; and 
offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee of. 

***And Abraham rose up early in 
the morning, and saddled his ass, and 
took two of his young men with him, 
and Isaac his son, and clave the wood 
for the burnt offering, and rose up, 
and went unto the place of which 
God had told him. . . . 

**And Isaac spake unto Abraham 
his father, and said, My father: and 
he said, Here am I, my son. And he 
said, Behold the fire and the wood: 
but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering? 

*“*And Abraham said, My son, 
God will provide himself a lamb for 
a burnt offering: so they went both 
of them together. . . .”” 

“Man,” Pieter Streuvels said in a 
hoarse voice, “‘what are you reading 


there?” 

But Andreas did not look up from 
his heavy hand which was lying on 
the printed page. “‘And they came 
to the place which God had told him 
of; and Abraham built an altar 
there, and laid the wood in order, 
and bound Isaac his son, and laid him 
on the altar upon the wood. 

*“*And Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to slay 
his son’.” 

Andreas was silent. He raised his 
eyes from the book and looked at 
the two who were standing on the 
other side of the table. 

“Go on, man,” Streuvels was say- 
ing hoarsely, “do go on reading!” 

“There is nothing else,” Andreas 
replied. “It does not go on for us.” 
And he supported himself with both 
fists on the table and slowly turned 
around to his boy. 

The boy’s face had turned white 
up to the hair along his temples. But 
the look out of his eyes had remained 
the same, the look of a believer who is 
being led under the cross . . . “Yes, 
father,” he said in his clear, unemo- 
tional voice, “you may do it now, 
father.” And he stooped over and 
pulled out of the shaft of his boots 
a knife with a rigid blade, and stand- 
ing at the table he wanted to force it 
into the closed hand of his father. 

Then the farmer’s wife cried out, 
as if she had to give birth to her dead 
son for the second time. It was not 
only the outcry of a human being, 
but of a mother. She threw her arms 
around the boy. She tore him, so to 
speak, out of the existence of the 
others, to enfold him in her ve 
own. She kissed his blond hair, she 
spread her hands over his young 
head, as if she were protecting him 
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not only against Andreas, but against 
every man in the world, as far back 
as the faithful murderer Abraham. 

Andreas did not have to explain 
now that he had not wanted to do 
that deed at all—that it was merely 
the parable which for twenty years 
had been breaking his heart. He had 
not wanted anything else but to give 
them his son, Jan-Izak (so he had 
been baptized fifteen years ago) as a 
proof of his atonement before God 
and men. 

But farmer Streuvels said that one 
could not give away a human being 
like a piece of cloth, or a glass. But 
if the child would want to stay for 
a while, every year perhaps for some 
time, then . . . And finally he said 
to Andreas, “Brother,” and shoved a 
seat toward the fire for the tired 
man. 

They dug up the dead boy. The 
stars were still standing in the sky as 
on that fall night of long ago—sym- 
bols of that which remains eternal 
above the changing flux of the world. 
The oak tree was no longer there and 
the wood had grown beyond its for- 
mer limits. But the grave and the 
stars did not wander away, and to 
Andreas who was standing there in 
the foreign land under the gigantic 
canopy of the strange sky, it seemed 
as if he had not been away. It was 
as if they had waited here for twenty 
years, in the axis of the flickering 
path of the stars, the grave and he, 
until judgment should be spoken on 
Life and Death. 

They arranged it in this manner 
that the child should stay for half a 
year and should return every year at 
a fixed time. During the last night 
before Andreas’ departure, as they 
were lying awake in the bed which 


they were sharing, Andreas asked 
softly “Will it be hard for you, 
Jan?” 

The boy shook his head by his 
father’s shoulder. “You will go now 
with a lighter heart, father, won’t 
you?” 

“Twenty years have fallen away, 
Jan . . . the spruce in the forest at 
home, do you remember? When the 
snow melts and the trunk stands up 
straight again? That’s the way I shall 
now go...” 

“Was that it, father?” the child 
asked after a while. “The Prince of 
Peace is coming?” 

“Yes,” said Andreas softly. 


Ill 


Andreas did not want to travel 
home in the cages of the train. He 
needed a quiet road. He needed to be 
quite alone. Once more he was re- 
turning from the war, the last sol- 
dier, and the soldier belongs on the 
road. Thus he marched across the 
Eifel, during day and night, toward 
the Rhine. Frost and fog were lying 
over the mountains, but during the 
nights the high stars made their ap- 
pearance. Titmice chirped along his 
way, the pine needles in the forest 
crackled, and at times a gust of wind 
came up from behind him and raged 
through the branches of the trees. 
Mile after mile fell away behind him. 
There was peace in his soul. He car- 
ried his calm heart like a bell across 
the mountains and through the val- 
leys. At times something touched its 
floating rim—the evening glow of 
lights from a solitary farmstead, a 
breeze passing through the tree tops, 
a word which he had taken along 
from the foreign house. Then a-note 
burst forth within him, echoed, and 
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died down. There was no pain, no 
sadness, no regret, no pride. A man 
was returning home from a court of 
justice where he had given and where 
he had received—a man who carried 
a pair of scales in front of him, the 
balances of which were rising and 


falling. 

But one day he would be at home 
and would place the pair of scales 
on the table of his house. And then 
the scales would be in perfect balance 
and there would be the deep sleep be- 
fore the labors of a new day. 


Answering Hearts 


CLARE SHELLEY 


I scan the friendly hill, 
Watching the shadow of the Earth ascend 


The slope and fill 


The valley with a purple haze. 
Against the molten sky the willows bend 
Into the dying blaze. 


It is the hour for dreams. 
In the vast echoing stillness of the night 
That glows and gleams, 
The day’s hushed final note imparts 
A benediction, and I hear the light 


Response of answering hearts. 


There I Plant Meadowrue 


CLARE SHELLEY 


There is a dusky path, unknown and deep, 
That rims the mind and bends a way to you; 
A path much travelled, far beyond the view 

Of searching eyes. It is a place I keep 

Well-trimmed of dark and dismal thoughts that creep 
And smother growth. There I plant meadowrue, 
Basil and sweetbriar redolent with dew. 

They purge the soul and bring a balm for sleep. 

Your love has flourished there to my delight, 
Showing how glad and goodly is the way 

Of thoughts pavilioned in the hushed, warm light 
That rests on rock, flower and the sparkling bay; 

But lovelier still, when thoughts in sudden flight 
Remember that we have a trysting day. 


My Father and the Circus 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


Y father is sixty-five, and 
M last week he lost his youth. 

Youth, I know, is sup- 
posed to be a rather ephemeral sub- 
stance of life, limited to those who 
travel to a star with each innocent 
kiss on a front porch or those who 
argue dogmatically about the arts 
and sciences in some college corridor. 
But this never applied to my father. 

For one thing, my mother’s house, 
when he was courting her, did not 
have a front porch. And for another, 
my father never went to college. He 
went to work in a brick yard at the 
age of twelve and his alma mater, 
he always says jokingly, is the Inter- 
national Correspondence School in 
Scranton. He has a diploma to prove 
it, although he has no stirring foot- 
ball games to recall on the few occa- 
sions when he has had too many 
drinks. 

When my father gets a little 
drunk, he always talks about his 
family. 

“They don’t come any better than 
your mother,” he will say. “Maybe 
she’s a little straight-laced for these 
times, but that’s just her way. And 
nobody could come near her for rais- 
ing a family. I don’t know what 
she’d do without those grandchildren 
now. She worries more about them 
than your sister does . . .” 

It was my mother who told me of 
my father losing his youth—in total 
innocence, of course. I don’t sup- 
pose she had thought of my father in 
any youthful sense for many years. 
But somehow he never seemed old to 


me. He had birthdays, like every- 
body else, but he didn’t seem to 
change, really, not in the important 
things. 

His hair began to disappear, but it 
had always been thin and, inevitably 
then, a topic for wisecracks. He fell 
asleep occasionally at noon time now, 
before returning to the office for the 
afternoon’s work. But he had always 
been able to fall asleep easily. 

This was, in fact, a Sunday after- 
noon ritual in our house. He even fell 
asleep. when my Uncle Harry and 
Aunt Blanche were visiting us. Both 
he and Uncle Harry would stow 
away the big Sunday dinner and 
then one would go to the porch 
swing and one to the couch in the 
parlor, as if by prearrangement; and 
soon we would hear them snoring. 
When we were children, we would 
get a great delight out of this, try- 
ing to figure which one would snore 
the loudest or the funniest. 

Then and now, still, my mother 
has always remarked, “My goodness, 
look at your father. I wish I could 
relax that easily.” 

When my father awakened on 
those Sunday afternoons, he would 
say, “Hmm, guess I must have dozed 
off. Must have been sleeping for 
about fifteen, twenty minutes.” 

“Fifteen minutes!” my mother 
would say. ““You’ve been sleeping ex- 
actly two hours. Is that any way to 
entertain company?” 

“Must have been the dinner. Ate 
too much, I guess. But how can a 
man help himself against such won- 
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derful cooking?” 

And what could my mother say 
then? 

My father is a short man, with 
quiet hazel eyes and a sensitive, 
friendly mouth. There is still a spring 
in his walk and he walks rapidly, 
with his arms pacing him. He is an 
accountant. It is not what he really 
wanted to be. He wanted to be a 
circus performer. 

And I think perhaps that before 
he falls asleep in those afternoon 
naps, he is dreaming of leaping from 
one trapeze to another in a daring 
feat at the very top of the Big Tent, 
while the crowd below sits wide-eyed 
in awe and suspense. He is hearing 
the sharp intake of breath as he 
jumps. He is soaring through the air, 
grabbing the swinging trapeze in the 
exact second of time, flipping to a 
standing position. And then he is 
waving at the crowd in calm, smil- 
ing acceptance of the swelling, thun- 
derous applause—tribute due him as 
a great performer. 

When my father was courting my 
mother, she has told me, he was al- 
ways the hit of the picnics and par- 
ties with his feats. 

“Your father could do more 
things,” she will say. “He really 
could have been a circus star. I re- 
member once they rigged up a tra- 
peze in the Odd Fellows Hall and 
your father did some tricks and, well 
I’ll tell you, he had everybody gasp- 
ing. I was scared to death. But every- 
body was talking about it; they said 
he was just as good as the ones you 
see in a circus.” 

And I can remember my father 
doing some exciting tumbling on our 
front lawn when I was a boy. 

**Jim, be careful now,” my mother 


would shout from the porch. “You'll 
hurt yourself.” 

He would laugh at her worry. 

“Remember, you’re not any 
youngster anymore.” 

“Listen to your mother, son. 
You’d think the old man needed a 
pair of crutches, wouldn’t you?” 

“Dad, you really can do that stuff. 
Good.” 

“Oh, I can’t do much anymore. 
But I used to be pretty good at it. 
Sometimes I think I should have 
been in a circus. Must be a great life. 
Traveling all around, playing in a 
different town every week or so, be- 
ing a big star. Hearing the crowd 
yell. Yep, maybe I missed my call- 
as 

From the time I was old enough 
to walk, my father took me to the 
circus each summer. Not just the 
performance but the show that went 
with it, too—the early morning 
show, when they unload the ani- 
mals and put up the Big Top, and 
husky men with bared chests pound 
big stakes in the ground, and the ele- 
phants are fed; when there is all the 
excitement of backstage on opening 
night and the smell of sawdust 
quickens the lazy summer air. 

He would come into the room 
softly, nudging me almost bashfully 
to awaken me. “The circus is here, 
son,” he would say. “Do you want 
to go up to Graff’s Hollow and 
watch them unload?” 

Even if there had not been the 
lure of the elephants and the glitter 
of the circus people, no small boy 
could have resisted my father. His 
own excitement was contagious. 

“You bet!” 

Then he would switch on the 
light, because it was still dark out- 
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side. “Ill get your clothes,” he would 
say. “We won’t wake mother.” 

But she was always dressed and at 
the top of the stairs when we came 
out of the room. 

“T’ll get you two silly boys some 
breakfast,” she would say. But she 
would be smiling, too—as we were. 

And walking up the street toward 
Graff’s Hollow, about a half mile 
from the town, my father would tell 
me how he had been doing this since 
he was a boy. “There’s just some- 
thing about it,” he would say. 

When I became fifteen, I was very 
old, of course—old and blasé. And 
I quit going with my father. I 
had many other important interests, 
principally a red-headed girl named 
Eldora, and I didn’t see much point 
to getting up at an ungodly hour of 
the morning just to look at some 
elephants and to watch some tents 
being put up. 

“Well, are we going to the Hollow 
tomorrow morning to see the circus 
come in?” my father asked me this 
evening of that year. 

*Ah, I don’t think I’ll bother this 
time, dad,” I told him. “You have 
to get up so darned early. And be- 
sides, it’s almost the same thing every 
year.” 

“It’s supposed to be the biggest 
one that’s ever come to town.” 

“T know. But it’s still the same old 
stuff.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is pretty much. 


“If you want me to go along. 


“No, no. But I think I’ll go up for 
a little while and. take a _ look 
around.” 

In time, of course, the tumbling 
on the front lawn came to an end. 


My father had worked his way up. 
He gained one of those positions to 
uphold. And tumbling wasn’t ex- 
actly the proper thing for a man of 
position and a residential street. 

But my father still had some tricks 
left, and the two grandchildren to 
entertain. Away from the public 
eye, in the privacy of his home, he 
could walk around the living room 
on his hands and stand on his head 
for them; and I have heard their 
good, uninhibited laughter at my 
father’s antics many times. 

Only last summer, I saw my father 
walk on his hands. When he fin- 
ished, his face was red and he was 
breathing heavily, but he was smil- 
ing. 

“Now Jim, you’re going to hurt 
yourself,” my mother told him. 
“Don’t be foolish.” 

“By God, dad,” I said, “‘you still 
have plenty of pep.” 

“Maybe I should have been in a 
circus, huh, son?” 

“You'd have done all right, that’s 
sure.” 

“Yeah, I always figure maybe I’d 
have done pretty good in a circus.” 

“Say, do you still get up at the 
crack of dawn to watch them un- 
load?” 

““Never miss. Funny thing, isn’t it, 
how I’ve always had sort of a han- 
kering to be in a circus? All my life 
it’s been that way, I guess because I 
never did get the chance to see what 
it was like. I might not even have 
liked it. But I never did get that 
chance to find out and so I’ve 
thought about it a lot, a lot of years. 
You know how it is when you get 
some idea like that.” 

“Sure.” 

“It sticks around. Here, we have 
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a nice home. We’ve raised a pretty 
good family, I think. I have a nice 
job. But still, once in a while, I get 
to wondering how it might have 
been. . . .” 

And this was the little dream of 
my father’s life. It is gone now, with 


his youth. For last week, in her 
weekly letter of news from home, 
my mother wrote, quite casually: 

“The circus is in town, but your 
father didn’t go this year. He said 
he supposed it would be the same old 
thing.” 


New Orleans Summer Evening 


ALICE MosER 


Facade gardens grow electric flowers, 
Brittle-blue and star-white, 

Dazzling the pedestrian sight. 
Evening is mirrored like a girl 


In window glasses. 


From the theatres to ice-cream stores 
Fact and fantasy are merged. 

Odors from the river tease 
Buccaneering memories. 

St. Charles, St. Claude and Desire 
Run beneath lines of fire. 

The decor of a billiard hall 

Is of a small coronation room, 

Its king that old cliché called Chance. 
Around the tables, glittering eyes 
Too tired to wonder 

And too wise to think 

Accept an occasional drink. 

Evening goes home at last, 

The stars lean down 

And mingle with electric flowers. 
Cities say little of days dispersed. 
Here the remains of time gone by 
Stay with the living, neon-blended, 
Under the warm, possessive sky. 


Any Man Can Marry 


JEssE STUART 


ee ELL you’re mowin’ 
them down this morn- 
in’, Lottie,” somebody 


said with a voice that sounded nat- 
ural, | 

I turned around from the lookin’ 
glass on the back porch where I was 
shavin’ to see who it was. 

“Good mornin’ Eskimo,” I said. 
“What are you doin’ out this early?” 

“Started out to salt my cattle,” 
Eskimo said. 

Eskimo stood under the walnut 
tree in my back yard with a coffee- 
sack filled with salt. He held the end 
of the sack with one hand, with his 
other hand he reached into the hip 
pocket of his overalls and pulled out 
a blue bandanna. He wiped the sweat 
from his beardy face and his red 
mustache. 

“Tt’s so dad-durned hot this morn- 
in’,” he said as he put his bandanna 
back in his hip pocket. 

“If you’d cut that beard off you 
wouldn’t get so hot,” I said. 

“Atter you get to be a married 
man like I am you'll do well to cut 
your beard once a month,” Eskimo 
answered. 

“If I had a wife purty as yourn, 
I’'d want to shave my whiskers every 
night before I went to bed,” I said. 

Eskimo thought that was funny. 
He laughed so hard at me he dropped 
his salt on the ground. Sweat popped 
out all over his beardy face and wet 
his whiskers. 

“Why don’t you get married, Lot- 
tie?” Eskimo ast. “Can’t you find 
anybody that will have you?” 


“Guess that’s it,” I said. 

Eskimo made all of my young days 
flash through my mind again. I re- 
membered every girl that I had ever 
wanted to love. I remembered the 
times I had proposed and every girl 
said ““NO!” Now they were married 
to other men while I was still a 
bachelor lonely as a chimney sweep. 

“Some men in this world have 
three wives,” Eskimo said “. . . oth- 
ers have none. You know who I’m 
talkin’ about don’t you, Lottie?” 

“Yep, I do,” I said. ““You’re talk- 
in’ about the Black-Diamond Blue- 
bird of the coalmines—Big-Bill 
*‘Hair-on-the-chest’ Henry.” 

“Yeah, he’s the lucky man,” Eski- 
mo said. “‘He’s got one wife and two 
concubines.” 

I finished shavin’. I looked at my- 
self in the mirror. My face was 
clouded with frowns. Eskimo picked 
up his sack of salt and started down 
the creek. He laughed as he went 
down the hollow. 

I was hot under the collar. It was 
time that I got a wife. Big-Bill Henry 
might have to divide with me. I 
knew that he was tough. Men were 
afraid to go with one of his wim- 
men. They were afraid to go inside 
one of his coalmines. But I wasn’t 
afraid. I wanted a wife to come home 
to in the evening. I wanted a wife to 
ring the dinner bell, to cook my 
grub, to darn my socks and clean my 
clothes and love my face. Somebody 
was goin’ to haf to give up a wife, a 
daughter, widder or a concubine. 

I washed my face, combed my 
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hair, put on clean socks and a new 
pair of Sunday shoes. I put on my 
good suit of clothes that I wore just 
on special occasions. I dried the blade 
of my big black-handled razor and 
put it in my vest pocket. Then I 
looked at myself again in the lookin’ 
glass. I wasn’t a bad lookin’ man. I 
was a big man and I was as tough- 
lookin’ as Big-Bill ‘Hair-on-the- 
chest” Henry. 

There’s Belle Sperry Henry, I 
thought, I’ll see her first. She’s the 
first wife Big-Bill had. I'll put the 
question to her. 

I walked up Left Fork of Hogg 
Branch three miles before I come to 
Belle Sperry Henry’s little shack. It 
stood near the gaping mouth of a 
worked-out coalmine. I saw three 
children playin’ on the slate-dump. 
They were dirty with coal dust. 
These are Belle’s children, I thought. 
They don’t know it but they’re liable 
to be lookin’ at their second Pappie 
right now. I’d clean that coal dust 
from their faces and put new clothes 
on their backs if I became their Pap- 
pie. 

“Children, children,” Belle shout- 
ed. “Get off’n that coal dump. You'll 
get grime on your faces. You'll get 


your clothes dirty.” 
“Belle it’s hard for a widder to 


raise her children,” I said. “They 
need to be fathered by a real Pappie.” 

“COh—you skeered me to death 
comin’ around the corner of the 
house like that, Lottie,’ Belle 
shrieked. 

“Sorry to have skeered you, Belle.” 

I looked at a face that once had 
been fair when we went to the 
Blackoak School together. But Belle 
was past forty now and I was past 


forty and time had changed both of 


us a little. It had changed Belle more 
than it had me. For she had seen a lot 
of trouble. Her coalblack hair was 
streaked with gray. 

“Did you want to see me about 
something, Lottie?” 

“Yep, I do,” I said. “I’m huntin’ a 
wife just to tell you in a few words. 
I wonder if you’re interested.” 

“Lottie, you ast me so sudden,” 
she said. 

““We have to act quickly,” I said. 
“We aint young as we ust to be.” 

“You see over there,” Belle nodded 
toward her children. 

“That’s all right, Belle,” I said. 
“I'd like to have your children. I’ve 
got a place prepared for children.” 

“But Big-Bill,” Belle sighed. ‘‘He’d 
kill me, Lottie.” 

“What has he got to do with it,” 
I said. ““He’s got a wife ain’t he?” I 
lost my temper when Belle men- 
tioned his name. 

**Yes, he has.” 

“Think it over,” I said. “I may be 
back to see you in a couple of hours.” 
“‘Where are you goin’, Lottie?” 

““Goin’ to see this Bluebeard of the 
coalmines,” I answered. 

“Do be keerful,” she pleaded. 

““Keerful hell,” I said. ‘Remember 
I’m a man. I have hair on my chest 
too.” 

I knew what I was goin’ to do. I 
was goin’ to see fiddle No. 2. She 
lived at the head of Left Fork— 
about two more miles up a road 
filled with chug holes. Barely room 
for a jolt wagon to get over this road 
now since the coal had been mined 
out. I walked fast and wiped sweat 
from my brow. Soon, I reached an- 
other shack beside a coalmine where 
the tipple had fallen. 

Six youngins played on this slate- 
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dump. Two were red-headed, three 
were sandy-headed and one was a 
tow-head. They were dirty with 
coal-dust and grime but they were 
as full of life as young colts. They 
scaled up and down the tipple posts 
and pushed the rusty-wheeled coal- 
buggy over the broken tracks. 

“Children, is your Mammie at 
home?” I ast soon as I reached the 
slate-dump. 

“Yep, Mister she’s in the house,” 
a tall red-headed boy said. ““What do 
you want to see Ma about?” 

““Business,” I said. 

The children laughed. They start- 
ed playin’ again as I walked over to- 
ward the shack. They may be talkin’ 
to their new Pappie, I thought, but 
that’s a big family of red-heads to 
raise. 

“On what business did you want 
to see me?” a voice ast. I looked up 
toward the shack door. The house 
was built on stilts, for it was down 
deep in a gorge between two mighty 
high hills. 

“Essie,” I said. 

“Lottie,” she said. 

“My business is marriage,” I said. 
“T’m lookin’ for a wife.” 

“You almost take my breath, Lot- 
tie. Are you lookin’ for a wife?” 

“That’s the gospel truth,” I said. 

She stood in the door and looked 
at me. I looked up at her. I thought 
she was goin’ to run down and throw 
her arms around my neck. Her hair 
was red as persimmon leaves in Oc- 
tober. She was young lookin’ to have 
six children playin’ on a slate-dump. 


This was fiddle No. 2. 


“But did you come up the Left 
Fork?” Essie ast. Her face clouded 
like the sky before an April shower. 

“Yeah, I come that way.” 


“Did you see that thing down 
there?” 

“Do you mean—” 

“That Belle—you know who I 
mean!” 

“Yeah, I saw her.” 

“Did you speak to her?” 

“Yeah, I had to. She was standin’ 
in the middle of the big road as I 
passed.” 

““She’s been talkin’ about me.” 

““How do you know?” 

“Big-Bill said she had.” 

“TI wouldn’t believe that Blue- 
Beard on oath.” 

“Well she won’t treat my young- 
ins right,” Essie said. ““You saw a big 
bent-over oak the lightnin’ had 
struck on the left side the holler as 
you come up didn’t you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Her youngins don’t come any 
farther up this creek than that,” 
Essie shouted. “Mine don’t go any 
further down the creek than that. 
That’s the dividin’ line. And that 
Belle dares to step on this side of that 
oak. If she ever does, Ill put her 
back on her side. If her youngins 
come on this side, don’t you think 
that mine don’t put ’em on yan side 
where they belong. They put them 
there in a hurry.” 

“It must be war in the family.” 

me war—” 

“Yes, war,” I said. “I remember 
when you and Belle were girls to- 
gether at the Blackoak School. You 
played together. You were friends. 
Now look! You’re fightin’ one an- 
other over a man that’s got a wife 
on the other side of the hill.” 

Essie didn’t answer me. She looked 
at her dirty youngins on the slate- 
dump. 

“Why don’t you think about the 
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marriage proposition.” 

‘“You’ve ast me so suddenly I can’t 
make up my mind just now.” 

“When can you make up your 
mind?” 

“Before the sun goes down.” 

“IT may be back in one hour.” 

“Where are you goin’?” 

“To see Big-Bill.” 

“You may never come back, Lot- 
tie.” 

I started over the mountain to the 
Right Fork of Hogg Branch where 
all the coal wasn’t mined. As I was 
climbin’ near the top of the moun- 
tain Essie yelled something to me 
but I couldn’t understand what she 
was sayin’. I thought that she said 
she would accept my proposition. 
But I didn’t turn back. I was afraid 
that Big-Bill might go someplace. I 
wanted to ketch him at home. As I 
walked down the mountain path, I 
picked up a round rock about the 
size of a hen egg and put it in my 
pocket. 

I was soon walkin’ down in the 
deep holler of Right Fork. In the 
distance I saw the fine white-painted 
house below the coal-tipple. The used 
wheels on the coal- buggy were bright 
in the mornin’ sun. This was the 
coalmine Big-Bill was workin’ now. 
I saw seven children playin’ in the 
yard. They were dressed in clean 
clothes. 

I walked up to a white-palin’ 
fence. Big-Bill had just finished 
shavin’ himself on the back porch. 
I walked up to the palin’ fence and 
leaned over. I guess my face was a 
little red from a lot of walkin’. 

“Good mornin’,” I said. 

Big-Bill turned around with his 
razor in his hand. 

“Good mornin’ Lottie,” Big-Bill 


said gruffly. 

“Looks like you got a big family 
of youngins here,” I said. 

“Yep,” he said with a snarl. 

“You got a couple of good sized 
families on the other side of the 
mountain too,” I said. 

Big-Bill turned toward me with 
his black-handled razor in his hand. 
He looked at me with mean black 
eyes. As he looked at me, his wife 
walked out on the back porch. She 
was a pretty woman with blonde 
hair. 

‘““A black head, a red-head and a 
blonde,” I said. 

“What are you talkin’ about?” she 
ast. 

“One wife and two concubines,” 
I said. 

“You get off’n this place,” Big-Bill 
shouted. “I'll slice you down with 
this razor if you don’t.” 

“Don’t get ferocious you Black- 
Diamond Blue-Beard,” I said. ““You 
may have hairs on your chest, one 
wife, two concubines and sixteen 
youngins, but that don’t mean a 
thing to me.” 

While he stood with his razor in 
his hand tryin’ to make up his mind 
what to do, I thought I’d help him 
make up his mind. I pulled my big 
black-handled straight razor from 
my vest pocket and began to shave 
the hairs from my arms. It cut like 
a reap-hook sickled weeds. Big-Bill 
stood on the porch. His wife stood 
beside him. She looked mean as she 
could at me. 

“Have you seen that Eskimo 
Skaggs this mornin’?”’ Big Bill ast. 

“Yeah, what of it?” 

**“He’s stirred this trouble up,” Big 
Bill growled. “He said he’d fix me. 


Said my coalmine went under his 
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farm and I was gettin’ his coal.” 

“No, he didn’t stir the trouble 
up,” I said. 

“Then why have you come here?” 

“On business.” 

“What kind of business? Coal?” 

“Nope, not coal. Wife business.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean you have a wife and two 
concubines.” 

“Have you seen that Essie?” his 
wife ast. 

“Yeah, I’ve seen that Essie.” 

“T hate that thing,” she screamed. 
“You know that big rock cliff upon 
the mountain above her house is all 
the farther her or her youngins can 
come.” 

“Poor Essie,” I said. “She can’t 
come this way any farther than the 
rock cliff. She can’t go down Left 
Fork any farther than a lightnin’ 
struck oak. She is hemmed in by two 
steep mountains. What can she do? 
Where can she go?” 

“None of your damned business, 
you trouble starter,” Big Bill shouted. 

“Td like to tell you who the trou- 
ble starter is then we'll talk busi- 
ness,” J said. “Listen, you’re supposed 
to be the big he-man with hair on 
your chest! You’re not that! You’re 
like a little boy. You go from your 
wife to a concubine with a pack of 
tales. Then you go from one concu- 
bine to another and stir up trouble. 
Then you tell your wife what your 
concubines have said about her.” 

“VYou—” 

“Don’t reach for a gat nor come 
at me with a razor for I’ve got a few 
hairs on my chest,” I said as I jerked 
the buttons off my shirt and bared 
my chest to show him and fiddle No. 
1 a pretty nice crop. “Now I’m a 
business man this mornin’. Here’s 


my proposition. I’m takin’ your wife 
or one of your concubines.” 

*“You can’t have me,” Fiddle No. 
1 said. I didn’t know her name. I’d 
never gone to school with her. Didn’t 
know where Big Bill had picked her 
up. 
“We'll let Big Bill answer, Ma- 
dam,” I said. 

“Well—” 

“Which one?” 

His wife seemed pleased now. 

“Well—” Big Bill said. The big 
razor trembled in his hand. I pulled 
the round rock from my pocket and 
threw it up and ketched it a few 
times. Big Bill had heard about my 
rock-throwin’. He’d heard I was 
more of a dead-eye-dick with a rock 
than a lot of men were with gats. 

“Tt’s not fair for one man to have 
three,” I said. “You know that, Big 
Bill.” 

“Belle, Essie, Doshie,” Big Bill 
mumbled the words through his 
black mustache. 

*“Not me,” his wife said. 

*“No not one,” Big Bill shouted. 

“Yes, that red-headed Essie!” his 
wife stamped her foot on the floor. 

I pointed my left hand toward Big 
Bill. I aimed with it. I drew back 
my right hand with my round rock 
between my middle and index fingers 
and my thumb. I let it fly straight 
to Big Bill’s temple. He fell to the 
porch floor like a beef with his razor 
in his hand. Fiddle No. 1 started 
screamin’ and the youngins started 
runnin’ toward the porch. 

*“He’ll come to,” I said. “I didn’t 
put the power behind that rock.” 

I saw Big Bill’s gat in his hip hol- 
ster as he writhed on the floor. 

“T hate you,” his wife screamed. 

“You’re not my choice,” I said. 
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“T’ll choose between the red-head and 
the black-head.” 

“The red-head,” she pleaded. She 
looked pleased. 

I never answered for it wasn’t any 
of her business. I would make my 


own choice as I walked back over the 
backbone of mountain. But I would 
choose one—and three mouths would 
be easier to feed than six. But a big 
family would be a lot more fun. I 
had this to choose between. 


Permanent Things 


JosEPH PAYNE BRENNAN 


Coming back through Germany in June, 

After the big drive, after the last battles, 

We saw the land licking its wounds, healing its sores: 
Shell holes blurred with grass, graves flowered over, 
Everywhere, along the roads, little mounds with crosses, 
Covered with wild poppies and clover. 


Mud had gathered seeds and dressed itself, 
Creepers grew down the ditches, 


Wheel ruts gathered grass. 


In between the towns it seemed as if 

The only permanent things were roots and leaves. 
You found yourself thinking all else was nothing 
But the shadow of a dream that passes: 

—All the flame and steel and strife and shock. 
Nothing was real but roots and leaves, 


Clover and wild poppies, 


The silent shrug of the grasses. 


Tomatoes, Salt, and Chalk 


HucGHEs Rupp 


REMEMBER how I could smell 
| the tomatoes lying on the 

ground in front of the airplane, 
or at least it seems now that I could. 
A member of the FFI, bristling with 
Sten gun, bandolier, a pistol and a 
hunting knife, had wandered up 
with a basket full of the ripe red to- 
matoes and welcomed me to his part 
of France. 

I sat on the ground, with my back 
against the fat little Cub tire, and 
ate tomatoes while the FFI man lay 
on the grass and slept, or perhaps he 
was just thinking. 

He was about forty-five years old, 
a veteran of the first war, and a 
rather serious type. I believe he said 
he was a barber, but he didn’t look 
at all like a French barber. He was 
thick-set and dirty, with a beard of 
several days on his reddish face. A 
bottle of red wine, half empty, was 
tied to his belt by a piece of greasy 
string. Some aspect of his civilian 
clothing contrived the effect of a 
uniform, although I can’t remem- 
ber what it was. Perhaps it was just 
the assortment of weapons, or a lit- 
tle badge or patch which didn’t make 
itself conspicuous. At any rate he 
looked thoroughly romantic and im- 
probable, even for a war in the south 
of France. I was delighted to have 
him lying in the grass near me, as 
though we were comic opera ban- 
ditti taking a brief rest. 

The smell of the tomatoes was 
probably an illusion compounded of 
the sweet, cold air and warm sun, 
like the air in the Minnesota lake 


country in the fall. It seemed proper 
to me that I should be able to catch 
the ripe, delicious odor, perfect with 
the chalky feeling everything had, 
the mountains, the little stone village 
perched on the hillside down the 
road, and my bravo relaxed in the 
shade. The war seemed far away, as 
it usually does when one isn’t work- 
ing at it. 

Now, so long afterward, I can 
smell the warm woolen gabardine of 
my flying suit, the gasoline, oil and 
hot metal odor of the airplane en- 
gine, and the faded banana oil smell 
of the doped fabric, very faint. Cig- 
arettes were wonderful that after- 
noon, and I smoked one after each 
tomato, grinning over the fine, heal- 
thy, competent feeling they gave 
me. It sounds silly now, but that’s 
the way I felt. The FFI had even 
brought a little salt for the tomatoes, 
and by some great fortune I had a 
pack of good cigarettes instead of 
the third-rate ones we usually re- 
ceived. Life was never so beautiful, 
the moment never so complete in 
itself. 

The murderous barber, the clan- 
destine rebel, the dashing member of 
the irregulars, woke up or stopped 
thinking and we talked, limited by 
my sketchy French, but still satis- 
factorily. 

He told me of the great nougat 
factories in Montelimar, which 
weren't great at all by American 
standards but which produced the 
best mougat in the wide world, of the 
girls who worked in them and the: 
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abundance of mougat and chocolate 
shops in the town. Everyone had a 
nougat shop, but now, he didn’t 
know. Probably the candy would all 
be gone when the Germans left, hid- 
den, stolen or eaten. I shared his be- 
lief that this was a hell of a thing, 
because I would have liked some 
candy then, although it wasn’t as 
important as the salted tomatoes or 
the cigarettes. He didn’t get very 
excited either, but lay on his back, 
droning along about it. We were 
casual commentators, not partici- 
pants in this affair of the nougat. 

The Germans were another mat- 
ter. He told the stories of death and 
petty irritations which had become 
commonplace from repetition by 
every citizen encountered in France, 
and I listened from my spot against 
the airplane tire, making appropriate 
ejaculations. It all seemed remote and 
fictional on such a lovely afternoon. 
Perhaps the guerrilla felt that too, 
for he didn’t press his points, but 
reeled them off as though he realized 
such a performance was expected of 
him. Occasionally he would roll over 
on his side to face me at some par- 
ticularly disgusting points in Franco- 
Nazi relations, but most of the time 
he lay on his back, talking to the 
pale blue sky. 

His village had not been troubled 
by the Germans, although troops 
passed through occasionally enroute 
from Lyons to Gap or some other 
point in the mountains east of the 
Rhone. The village was built on a 
ridge overlooking the Dréme river, 
that green stream in a bed of chalk, 
about ten kilometers east of the 
Dréme-Rhone confluence. I, looked 
at the village as he talked, watching 
it sleep in that wonderful air of 


afternoon, looking as old as Avignon, 
but even more medieval, due to its 
position on the mountain ridge. The 
field on which I landed ran along 
the Dréme, several hundred yards 
from the village. 

He talked on, of many things 
which I understood vaguely in my 
queer bits of French, and I thought 
of the day and the people in it. 

The artillery batteries were to go 
into position near the village of the 
FFI man and I had flown ahead to 
wait for them. Nothing was happen- 
ing, it was a lovely lull in the paper- 
chase war from St. Tropez to the 
north. Beautiful France, calm air for 
comfortable flying, few Germans 
and those delicious tomatoes! I was a 
king on a holiday, a king with an air- 
plane. Superficially I was certain- 
ly content, and perhaps I was 
thoroughly so. The cliché of let to- 
morrow take care of itself seemed 
a whole school of philosophical 
thought, and I reveled in it, shame- 
lessly. No regrets, no fears, no im- 
portant needs. It was like a luxurious 
sun bath after Italy’s war and 
weather. Shouldn’t conscience have 
squirmed, telling me that it was 
wrong to be so happy for even a few 
hours? It should have twisted and 
screamed, but it didn’t. If the bat- 
talion rolled down a mountainside or 
Hitler tortured Thomas Mann in 
efigy, I didn’t care. I wanted to 
write or sing, but not seriously, I 
knew. I felt foolishly that if I did 
write something it would be a strong, 
perfectly constructed house of truth 
with all superfluous words eliminat- 
ed, and my song would be as real as 
flamenco, but I did neither. I remem- 
ber thinking how Hemingway would 
have envied me, if he really meant 
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the things he wrote, if he was an 
honest-to-God mountain-air man. 

My companion stopped talking 
and appeared to be asleep, so I picked 
up a handful of tomatoes and walked 
down to the river. 

There were no abrupt banks, just 
a gentle shelving of the earth into 
the fast mountain water. The cur- 
rent washed away the dirt and left 
stretches of chalk, pitted with pot- 
holes, along both sides of the stream. 
I took off my zippered suit and 
splashed the freezing water over my 
body, unable to actually get out into 
its coldness. I stood on the chalk, 
letting the sun dry the drops from 
my skin, wondering what sort of 
picture I made for the casual passer- 
by. I saw no one on the road or in 
the fields, however. This seemed 
natural, a part of the quiet, timeless 
afternoon. 

I put on my flying suit and stood 
looking at the green, cloudy water 
rushing silently past, eating my to- 
matoes. 

There was a giant sound, like a 
clap of old fashioned thunder, and 
I threw myself down on the chalk. 
I looked toward the village and saw 
brown dust and smoke drifting slow- 
ly over the treetops. Nothing moved 
among the gray stone buildings and 
I heard no one call out. 

I waited about five minutes on 
the chalk, uncomfortable and sud- 
denly sweating, before the next shell 
struck the town again, this time on 
the side away from me. Smoke and 
dust plummeted up lazily, dissolving 
into a formless haze and floating 
away on the breeze. Still there was 


no activity in the village, no fright- 
ened screams. 

They were big shells, because I 
couldn’t hear the gun firing. This 
meant that the gun was a long dis- 
tance away, and must be a large cali- 
ber to throw the projectile such a 
distance. Too, the sound of the burst 
alone was enough to indicate a 250 
or 300 millimeter, I thought. 

I lay there for about a half hour, 
then got up and walked carefully 
and quietly back toward the air- 
plane, making as little noise as pos- 
sible so I could hear the sound of the 
shell coming through the resisting 
air. 

The beautiful afternoon was 
spoiled now, impossible to enjoy in 
company with this ugly intruder 
from the outside world, and I was 
feeling bitter about it as I stepped 
lightly over the grass, as well as 
frightened, as shelling always fright- 
ens to a greater or lesser degree. 

I walked around the airplane to 
see if my FFI man was still there, 
wanting another human being to 
share in this unhappiness. 

He lay on his back as I had left 
him. His face was smashed into an 
unrecognizable mass of bloody flesh, 
and the broken neck of the wine 
bottle glittered in the sunlight, pro- 
truding from what had been his 
throat. Nearby was the jagged rock 
which had struck him as he lifted 
the bottle to his mouth. 

I went back to the river and 
splashed water over my face, then 
sat down to wait for the battalion. 
I could hear them from the river 
as they moved up the road I knew. 


American Literature Re-Examined” 


Emerson 


STUART GERRY BROWN 


“The small Transcendentalist goes 
in search of truth with the meshes 
of his net so large that he takes no 
fish. His landscapes are all horizons. 
It is only the great idealists, like 
Emerson, who take care not to miss 
the real.” —John Morley. 


He is the friend and aider of those 
who would live in the spirit.”— 
Matthew Arnold. 

“. . . be is a revelation of capacity, 

an adjourned hope, an unassured 

but momentous foreshadowing.” — 

O. W. Firkins. 


Emerson at the core is a fraud and 
a sentimentalist, and his fraudu- 
lence impinges at least lightly upon 
everything he wrote.” —Yvor Win- 
ters. 


HE literary age in which we 

are now living has often been 

characterized as an age of 
prose and an age of criticism. We are 
told that literary intelligence is now 
at a fine point of sharpness, and that 
its proper expression is critical. Not 
that there is a unanimity of philo- 
sophical preconception among the 
critics or a general consensus of 
judgment regarding authors or pieces 


*This and the following essay on “Melville as 
Symbolist” continue the series of re-examinations of 
American literature. Papers in previous numbers of 
this Review discussed Thoreau, Norris, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Irving, and Whitman. 


of literature, but that somehow criti- 
cism in a generic sense is flourishing 
now as it has seldom flourished be- 
fore in the history of the arts. Some 
of our recent initiates have discov- 
ered (over and. over again) that 
there is a great distinction in sensi- 
bility as between Tennyson and 
Donne, or as between Vachel Lind- 
say and T. S. Eliot. They have dis- 
covered that there is a sound tradi- 
tion in English and American poetry 
which was somehow interrupted for 
two hundred of the three hundred 
years since the Renaissance to be 
now, at last, gloriously revived by 
these same critics when they are 
pleased to function as poets. Another 
group has considered the revered 
names in Western literature and 
found that the more solid their repu- 
tations the less admirable they are. 
Thus, a few years ago a poll was 
taken, among the most eminent au- 
thorities, in which it was discovered 
that of all literary reputations 
Dante’s is the most inflated. A third 
group of critics has discovered and 
promulgated the gospel according to 
Lenin and Stalin. In the light of this 
wisdom only “progressive” authors 
are to be admired, and only those 
authors who display an awareness, 
however shadowy, of the role of the 
class struggle in history may be said 
to be progressive. Thus the “People’s 
Culture” will express a just admira- 
tion for such masters of fiction as 
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Howard Fast, and will know how to 
dismiss the vacuities of Thackeray 
or Henry James. Another group has 
seen clearly and pointed out in ef- 
fective periods the thin pipe dream 
of idealism in literature, and taught 
us once and for all the great lesson 
of the realistic approach to life and 
art. Still another school of critics has 
graced the literature of our time with 
a series of bilious attacks upon all 
writers whose morality might open 
the door to hope for the betterment 
of mankind by recognition of the so- 
called “dignity of man.” However 
diverse may be the critical points of 
view and the critical judgments here 
so rudely summarized, one thing 
they have in common—namely, the 
utter rejection of the critics of the 
Victorian era, who measured new 
literature by old and _ established 
standards, or asked the question, 
“Does this piece of writing or the 
work of that author report the gen- 
eral experience of humanity?” 

The progress of criticism from 
those sententious Victorian days to 
the awakened present may be illus- 
trated in small by such a group of 
quotations as the epigraphs I have 
chosen for this essay. Thus, while 
John Morley, writing in 1884, could 
suppose that such an author as Emer- 
son was looking at the real through 
idealist eyes, and Matthew Arnold in 
1886 could speak unashamedly of 
the life of the spirit and praise Emer- 
son above most of the world’s writers 
as an “‘aider” of that life, by 1915 
Professor Firkins already saw that 
the Emersonian gospel is at best ‘an 
adjourned hope.” It remains for a 
contemporary like Yvor Winters to 
conclude that Emerson is, after all, 
a fraud and a sentimentalist. 


If the hand of irony lies heavily 
upon the preceding sentences the 
reason is simply this: as I have re- 
viewed recently the chief articles and 
books about America’s most famous 
author, I have been overwhelmingly 
struck by the fact that all our vaunt- 
ed critical skill in this day has not 
succeeded in adding one measurable 
ounce to the weight of true judg- 
ment expressed by Emerson’s earliest 
critics. Matthew Arnold’s lecture of 


1886 remains the best short essay, 


and John Jay Chapman’s little book 
of 1898 remains the best more ex- 
tended analysis. In their different 
ways Morley, Arnold, Leslie Stephen, 
Chapman, Woodberry, Brownell, 
More, and Bliss Perry accurately ap- 
praised the place of Emerson in gen- 
eral Western literature, and more ex- 
pressly in American letters, with 
shrewdness, generosity, and wit. 
Thus Morley saw in Emerson an ex- 
ample of the influence communi- 
cable through lectures and written 
essays of the good life, individually 
and sincerely lived; Arnold in his last 
years found in Emerson a truer voice 
and a more lasting source of spiritual 
help than in his great contemporaries 
Carlyle, Wordsworth, and Goethe; 
Brownell appreciated Emerson’s gen- 
ius for style and saw how his lapi- 
dary sentences are seldom matched 
in the literature of aphorism and 
gnomic wisdom; More found in the 
frequent passages of contradiction, 
which all readers of Emerson have 
noticed, a reflection of the conflict 
engendered by the rise of Romanti- 
cism in the Puritan culture of New 
England; Woodberry, though un- 
sympathetic to Transcendental ideal- 
ism in general, nonetheless displayed 
in page after page of trenchant elu- 
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cidation the real virtue of detach- 
ment in the critic; and Bliss Perry, 
though he wrote a generation later, 
was able to provide a summary esti- 
mate of Emerson’s literary signifi- 
cance and human value for the 
twentieth century in a manner com- 
parable in style and skill only with 
the work of his chronological con- 
temporaries. Perry’s Emerson Today 
is the best introduction to Emerson 
yet written, and it is remarkable how 
the “‘today-ness” of his book is de- 
pendent upon the “yesterday-ness” 
of his critical mind. I reserve Chap- 
man’s estimate of Emerson for a later 


page. 
II 


Everyone remembers Arnold’s 
judgments that Emerson was neither 
a great poet, nor a great man of let- 
ters, nor a great philosopher. Though 
one may agree in general, as I do, 
with these judgments, the fact re- 
mains that Emerson is a figure to be 
reckoned with in all of these cate- 
gories. Great or not, he was certainly 
a poet, certainly a man of letters, and 
certainly has been taken to be a 
philosopher. 

The earlier critics of Emerson un- 
derstood far better than recent 
critics and scholars have done how 
Emerson’s profession as a public lec- 
turer conditioned the literary qual- 
ity of his work. Indeed, contem- 
porary readers would do well to be- 
gin with Lowell’s pages on “Emerson 
the Lecturer,” for in order to under- 
stand such matters as the peculiar 
style and manner of Emerson’s es- 
says, it is necessary to reconstruct in 
the imagination the public life of 
the man. Lowell exclaimed over the 
fact that Emerson retained his hold 
over audiences, from Boston to the 
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frontier, year after year for more 
than a generation. What we need to 
remark is that anyone should have 
audiences from Boston to the fron- 
tier season after season, decade after 
decade. This means that it is in the 
field of oratory that we should first 
look for guides to the understanding 
of Emerson’s style. As a public lec- 
turer his primary purposes were two: 
first, that his ideas should be salutary; 
second, that they should be commu- 
nicated effectively. But the typical 
problem was somewhat more diffi- 
cult of solution in his case because 
of the sources from which he drew 
most support for his ideas. The gen- 
eral level of culture in mid-nine- 
teenth century America was even 
less likely to have reached familiarity 
with Plato, the Neo-Platonists, Ori- 
ental mystics, and German idealists 
than it is now. The record is plain 
that Emerson’s ideas were derived 
largely in the first instance from in- 
tuition, but it is equally plain that 
his ideas were qualified and support- 
ed by his reading in such sources. For 
example, if, as Edward Emerson apt- 
ly put it, “self-reliance meant God- 
reliance,” and God-reliance was de- 
rived from Emerson’s own mystical 
experience of the flowing of the 
Spirit through his own soul; and if, 
also, he had found this notion in the 
Nous of Plotinus, in the Idea of the 
Good in the sixth book of the Repub- 
lic, and in the godhead of Brahma; 
how was he to communicate his 
meaning to an audience for which, 
instinctively, self-reliance would 
mean something rather more like 
standing on one’s own feet and brav- 
ing the elements in the struggle west- 
ward to open the new land? Every- 
one remembers the actual expressions 
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Emerson uses: “Trust thyself: every 
heart vibrates to that iron string.” 
““Whoso would be a man, must be a 
non-conformist.” “I would write on 
the lintels of the doorpost Whim. I 
hope it is somewhat better than whim 
at last, but we cannot spend the day 
in explanation.” “What I must do 
is all that concerns me, not what the 
people think.” “A great man is com- 
ing to eat at my house; I do not wish 
to please him. I wish that he should 
wish to please me.” Such passages 
are no doubt the tonic which stimu- 
lated his audiences and led them to 
invite him back not once or twice 
but every year. Yet the same essay 
refers to Zoroaster, Scipio, Phocion, 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, to mention 
only a few whose names must have 
meant little, if anything, to the aver- 
age hearer. Their lives and writings, 
as well as those of Plato and Plotinus 
and Swedenborg and the Oriental 
sages, made up much of the sub- 
stance of Emerson’s meditations. His 
genius lay in his deft suggestion of 
them as his appropriate context 
without seeming to insist that his 
audience either know them or, at 
last, care about them at all. The 
critics who will have it that Emerson 
could not make a paragraph, could 
not extend an argument, or indeed 
argue at all, have not seen, as did 
Chapman or Brownell, that it is pre- 
cisely the aphoristic summary of the 
essence of reading and experience 
which enabled Emerson to achieve 
communication. If he was not always 
understood at the level of his own 
thinking, what matters is that he 
was understood at some level. 

But I would defend Emerson’s 
style not on this ground only. His 
memorable aphorisms serve well the 


purpose of communicating to un- 
tutored audiences, but equally to de- 
velop his thought according to a 
peculiar logic of his own. Instead of 
proceeding from generalization to 
minor premise and conclusion, or 
from instance to instance to gen- 
eralization as in formal exposition, 
his method was rather to phrase an 
idea and then rephrase it many times, 
each time slightly modifying its 
form or shifting the context of its 
application. The result is that the 
parts of an Emerson essay are like the 
radii of a circle; but the whole is in- 
dubitably a circle and has, therefore, 
its own peculiar unity of form and 
structure. 

The tendency to extreme and un- 
qualified statement of which Emer- 
son has often been accused may also 
be partly explained in the terms of 
public speech. He was, after all, not 
debating but preaching. He proceed- 
ed on the sound theory that if more 
was said than meant, less would be 
forgotten. In his essay on history, for 
example, he was concerned to have 
his audience understand that the 
truth about man wherever recorded 
in whatever language derives from 
the same central source—namely, the 
ideal Spirit which has constituted 
and is constituting reality. If the first 
impression of his audience happened 
to be that true history is written by 
a sort of automatic writing, the dan- 
ger, he thought, would be obviated 
when the point was recollected long 
afterwards. The point is that the 
genuine historian has been touched 
by the Spirit. Better that men should 
suppose true history to be inspired 
always than never inspired at all. 

A detailed analysis of almost any 
of the essays will support the sugges- 
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tions I am making here. The force of 
what I am saying is not so much that 
Emerson was indeed a great man of 
letters because under the influence of 
the Lyceum lectern he developed 
with consummate skill an aphoristic 
style, but rather that he needs to be 
evaluated in these terms as well as 
others. Measured by the great prose 
stylists of the world from Thucy- 
dides through Gibbon, the judg- 
ment of Matthew Arnold, that 
Emerson was defective and deserv- 
ing only of a secondary place, would 
no doubt be vindicated. But it is 
necessary also to measure Emerson’s 
place in the field of distinctively 
American letters, where it is a fair 
question to ask which prose writers 
and, more specifically, which public 
lecturers, in the history of our cul- 
ture have achieved a style at once so 
effective and so memorable. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to say that 
Arnold’s judgment of Emerson is a 
judgment of American prose as 
against the great prose of the world, 
rather than a fair judgment of 
Emerson in his own context. But like 
Arnold, I do not wish to plead ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and I am 
content to measure Emerson not 
only in his proper context but by 
the highest of all standards. Let us 
then agree to the paradox that our 
greatest prose writer is not in the 
traditional sense a great writer at 


all. 
Ill 


Perhaps the most incisive com- 
ments on Emerson’s poetry were 
made by Paul Elmer More in his es- 
say contributed to the Cambridge 
History of American Literature and 
later reprinted in the eleventh series 


of Shelburne Essays, A New Eng- 
land Group and Others, 1921. Like 
most of the sounder Emerson critics, 
More took his departure from the 
brief insights of Matthew Arnold. In 
particular, he developed the notion 
that Emerson’s peculiar poetic talent 
was best expressed in his ethical epi- 
grams, of which these two are most 
justly famous: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers, low, Thou 
must, 

The youth replies, I can. 


and 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without reply: 

“Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the Truth he ought to 
die.” 


More’s point is not a simple one. 
The evident perfection of such lines 
as these, he thinks, are the product of 
an extraordinary combination which 
includes, on the one hand, nobility 
of character and ethical insight, and 
on the other, a rare talent for verbal 
expression. But the philosophical 
foundations of noble character were 
in Emerson’s case, More thought (as 
did Henry James, Sr.), defective, so 
that goodness in behavior came to 
him by reason of inheritance and the 
absence of temptation rather than 
any rational theory of self-disci- 
pline. On this interpretation, Emer- 
son’s life did not involve the drama 
of inner conflict which, according 
to More, is the first prerequisite of 
great poetry (vide Sophocles, Dante, 
Milton), and it follows that Emer- 
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son’s occasional brilliant quatrains 
are ancillary or even accidental as 
against his typical production in 
verse. 

This is a fruitful analysis, not be- 
cause it says the last word about its 
subject, but because it offers a clue 
to understanding the minor quality 
of the bulk of Emerson’s poems. 
In such poems as “Woodnotes,” 
*“Waldeinsamkeit,” “Merlin,” ‘““Mus- 
ketaquid,” “May-Day,” “Boston 
Hymn,” “Terminus,” and many 
others well known and often well 
loved, the quality of intense concen- 
tration is indubitably missing, as 
More points out. Perhaps this was 
because the poet was given, as More 
thought, to revery and undisciplined 
spontaneity, or perhaps, on the other 
hand, simply because he lacked the 
genius to be at his best more than 
occasionally. If the poems are to be 
judged by Emerson’s ability to syn- 
thesize and unify levels of significant 
experience and to communicate such 
syntheses and unifications through 
appropriate and effective images, the 
list of his successful poems may be 
extended a good deal beyond what 
Arnold or More would allow. There 
would be, for example, little dis- 
agreement that “Brahma,” “The 
Concord Hymn,” “The Rhodora,” 
“The Snow-Storm,” “The Problem,” 
“The Humble-Bee,” and a few others 
attain a high level of poetic fulfill- 
ment. Some others are partly suc- 
cessful like “Goodbye,” “‘Give All to 
Love,” and the often quoted “Ode 
Inscribed to W. H. Channing.” It 
is perhaps worth observing that the 
latter poem, so often used by the 
humanist critics twenty years ago to 
prove that Emerson was a dualist, is 
a good deal more applicable, at this 


moment in American history, for its 
central thesis of opposition to crude 
materialism than for any doubtful 
metaphysical implications. 


The horseman serves the horse, 
The neatherd serves the neat, 
The merchant serves the purse, 
The eater serves his meat; 

Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle 

And ride mankind. 


Recent scholarship has shown that 
many of Emerson’s poems, once 
thought to be indigenously Ameri- 
can, had, in fact, a source in his 
reading from the ancient Orient. 
An example is “Hamatreya.” The 
“Earth-Song,” which forms the sec- 
ond part of that poem, undoubtedly 
derives from the Vishnu Purana, as 
F. I. Carpenter showed in his excel- 
lent study of the sources of Emer- 
son’s ideas, Emerson and Asia, 1930. 
Emerson would himself be the first 
to insist that the earth is still the 
earth whether in India or Concord, 
and justice to the poet, it seems to 
me, requires us to suppose that the 
experience of the poem was genuine 
and was no more than helped to ex- 
pression by the ancient Hindu ana- 
logue. The experience, indeed, does 
not lack for analogues in Emerson’s 
other writings. 


***Tis good, when you have crossed 
the sea and back, 

To find the sitfast acres where you 
left them.” 

Ah! the hot owner sees not Death, 
who adds 

Him to his land, a lump of mould 
the more... . 
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is closely echoed in such a passage as 
this from “Spiritual Laws”: 


The face of external nature teaches the same 
lesson. Nature will not have us fret and 
fume. She does not like our benevolence or 
our learning much better than she likes our 
frauds and wars. When we come out of the 
caucus, or the bank, or the Abolition-con- 
vention, or the Temperance-meeting, or the 
Transcendental club, into the fields and 
woods, she says to us, “So hot?” my little sir. 


In the end, the running down of 
sources will be of little use in evalu- 
ating the poems. Any reader of 
Emerson’s Journals knows that it is 
almost impossible to determine which 
of his ideas derived from his read- 
ing and which from experience or 
intuition; indeed, Emerson could not 
himself always have told you. The 
reader of the poems will do well to 
understand simply that Emerson 
was a man who felt in a certain way, 
and that he looked into the books 
of the world for the recorded ex- 
perience of others who felt in the 
same way. His mind was not mould- 
ed by Plato or Plotinus, by the sacred 
books of the East, or by Coleridge’s 
Germanic metaphysics. His ideas 
were sometimes rationalized and oc- 
casionally obscured by his reference 
to such writers, but the intention 
was normally to provide himself 
with a context and a tradition with 
which to identify himself, and out of 
which to speak. Perhaps the best re- 
port upon the so-called dark obscuri- 
ties and tortuous mysticism of his 
poems is still that of the little girl 
who found “Brahma” the easiest to 
read because it merely says “God is 
everywhere.” 

Extension of the list of Emerson’s 
successful poems must lead us to in- 
clude many of the mottoes which he 


affixed to his essays and to chapters 
in The Conduct of’ Life, some of 
which were grouped together in his 
published poems under the general 
title “Elements.” And there are a 
number of familiar short poems, 
many of them in the form of qua- 
trains, which belong in the same 
category. For example: 


POWER 


Cast the bantling on the rocks, 
Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat, 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, 
Power and speed be hands and feet. 


PERICLES 


Well and wisely said the Greek 

Be thou faithful, but not fond; 

To the altar’s foot thy fellow seek, 
The Furies wait beyond. 


ORATOR 


He who has no hands 
Perforce must use his tongue; 
Foxes are so cunning 
Because they are not strong. 


But on the whole Emerson’s best 
talents lay in his peculiar sort of 
prose. His best poems were written 
at moments when an intense experi- 
ence could find no expression out- 
side of image and measure, but these 
were in fact only moments in a long 
life devoted to expression, and hence 
devoted primarily to prose. That his 
best prose had about it a sharpness 
of definition and an effectiveness like 
a surgical incision can be illustrated 
frequently by placing a prose pas- 
sage from the Journal over against a 
poem written at the same time. An 


re cited by Chapman will suf- 
ce: 
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I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Czsar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shake- 


speare’s strain. 


Apropos of these lines Chapman 
says: “In these lines we have the 
same thought which appears a few 
pages later in prose: ‘All that Shake- 
speare says of the king, yonder slip 
‘of a boy that reads in the corner 
feels to be true of himself.’ He has 
failed in the verse because he has 
thrown a mystical gloss over a 
thought which was stronger in its 
simplicity; because in the verse he 
states an abstraction instead of giv- 
ing an instance.” 

It is becoming fashionable in these 
days to give Emerson a high, even 
the highest, place among American 
poets, and to demote his prose writ- 
ings from the first to the second 
class. This is no doubt because there 
appear to be elements in common 
between Emerson’s verse and that 
witty or metaphysical verse which 
has been revived and promoted by 
T. S. Eliot and others during the past 
thirty years. A similar affinity, no 
doubt, accounts to a large extent for 
the high place among the poets of 
Emily Dickinson and to the com- 
parisons between Dickinson and Em- 
erson which are more and more 
often made. Emerson assuredly knew 
something of the English seventeenth 
century metaphysicals, but there is 
no evidence that he attempted to 
imitate their work, and there is 
abundant evidence that his religious 
intuition, out of which so much of 
his poetry arose, had little in com- 
mon with the religious sensibility of 
a Donne, a Herbert, or a Crashaw. I 


am afraid that this kind of criticism 
will shortly turn out to have been 
faddish; indeed, it is more than likely 
that in an ensuing reaction Emer- 
son’s poems will once more be be- 
littled. We shall do better I think to 
measure Emerson’s poems, as we have 
done his prose, against the best of 
any language and any age and to 
consider also the merits of his poems 
as against the merits of his prose. On 
such a showing he remains a minor 
poet whose moments of supreme ex- 
pression are among the best men have 
ever achieved, but rare moments and 
never sustained. He was not a great 
poet, nor the best of the Americans. 
IV 

Since I have almost involuntarily 
followed Arnold’s analysis thus far 
in concluding that Emerson was 
neither a great writer, nor a great 
poet, I ought perhaps to continue 
here with my own version of Emer- 
son’s failure as a philosopher. But I 
pass by the opportunity thus offered 
on the ground that Emerson never 
considered himself a philosopher and 
never wrote but one piece, “Nature,” 
which might, by any stretch, be 
called specifically philosophical. Even 
“Nature” has about it few of the 
traditional characteristics of philo- 
sophical writing. It is rather a spirit- 
ed and sometimes poetical medita- 
tion rhapsodizing over certain of the 
conclusions of idealist philosophy, 
but not at all demonstrating them. 
My concern here, therefore, is to 
suggest that there may be certain dis- 
tinct contemporary values and uses 
for Emerson’s ideas quite regardless 
of their systematic justification. Like 
W. C. Brownell, who spoke of “the 
Emersonian gospel” or Professor 
Charles H. Foster, who recently 
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characterized Emerson’s work as 
“American scripture,” I prefer to 
think of Emerson as a preacher. 

We live in an age of organization. 
When we are introduced to a man, 
we ask, ““Whom are you with?” We 
identify ourselves not by what we 
are, but by the group to which we 
belong; and the complexities of the 
day are so great that nothing else is 
possible. Our skill in organization 
has developed prodigiously. Even dis- 
organization is now professionally 
organized, as witness the operation 
of Communist agitators. Not long 
ago I received a notice from a philan- 
thropic foundation to the effect that 
it had money to assign for projects 
in “character education.” Any New 
England college a hundred years ago 
would have known instantly what to 
do with the money, but where can 
we use it now in our universities and 
colleges? Of necessity our best efforts 
are bent to the instruction of young 
persons in group compatibility and 
even group enthusiasm. The great 
fear of thoughtful Americans in 
our time is the fear which runs 
through countless volumes of John 
Dewey and other social philosophers, 
that by atomization we may lose our 
liberties. It is not certain that we 
shall save them by collective activity, 
—the recent history of too many na- 
tions testifies to the contrary,—but 
it does seem reasonable that the clari- 
fication and articulation of our 
wishes as citizens through organiza- 
tions, public and private, is our best 
hope of getting attention for those 
wishes. It is a paradox, but an under- 
standable one, that such a democrat 
as Franklin Roosevelt made full 
use of Hamiltonian means for the 
achievement of Jeffersonian ends, 


and that his political opponents, for 
reasons of propaganda, often ap- 
pealed to Jeffersonian means for the 
achievement of Hamiltonian ends. 

Granted, then, that the conditions 
of life at present, and so far as the 
future is forseeable, require ever 
more effective collective action. We 
shall need very soon to take account 
once again of the individuals who 
make up the collectives. Organiza- 
tion for its own sake can too easily 
substitute for the ends for which or- 
ganization is undertaken. Wise ends 
must be formulated by wise indi- 
viduals, however the wishes of in- 
dividuals must be modified by group 
interest. The individual must not be 
swallowed up by the whole, or the 
whole itself perishes. 


Leave this hypocritical prating about the 
masses. Masses are rude, lame, unmade, per- 
nicious in their demands and influence, and 
need not to be flattered, but to be schooled. 
I wish not to concede anything to them, but 
to tame, drill, divide, and break them up, 
and draw individuals out of them. The worst 
of charity is that the lives you are asked to 
preserve are not worth preserving. Masses! 
The calamity is the masses. I do not wish 
any mass at all, but honest men only, lovely, 
sweet, accomplished women only, and no 
shovel-handed, narrow-brained, gin-drinking 
million stockingers or lazzaroni at all. If 
government knew how, I should like to see 
it check, not muitiply the population. When 
it reaches its true law of action, every man 
that is born will be hailed as essential. Away 
with this hurrah of masses, and let us have 
the considerate vote of single men spoken 
on their honor and their conscience. 


wrote Emerson in The Conduct of 
Life. No doubt in the present per- 
spective of American society such an 
outburst is extreme, but its force as 
John Jay Chapman said in quoting 
the same passage fifty years ago: 
*. . leads us back again to the 
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only object which is really worthy of 
enthusiasm or which can permanent- 
ly excite it,—the character of a 
man.” This is the core of the Emer- 
sonian gospel and the principal theme 
of Chapman’s brilliant essay, while 
Brownell, similarly impressed, char- 
acterized it as “ . the rationali- 
zation of democracy through the 
ideal development of the individual.” 

No generation of Americans has 
spoken more frequently or more 
passionately about the inherent dig- 
nity of man than ours, but few gen- 
erations have been as little practical 
about achieving it. Though the 
Democrat may rise up in righteous 
indignation and resentment when 
the Republican accuses him of fos- 
tering a spiritual atmosphere in 
which it is believed that “the gov- 


ernment will provide,” there is none- 
theless a kernel of truth in the 
charge. The government will indeed 


provide, must provide, but unless the 
masses are masses of individuals cap- 
able not only of bringing pressure 
for the realization of their interests, 
but also of raising the level of their 
interests by cultivation, the govern- 
ment will tend more and more to 
provide on its own terms. In Amer- 
ica it is unlikely that those terms 
would be consciously autocratic, but 
it is inevitable that they should be 
unconsciously so. We are in need of 
a tonic, as were our New England 
ancestors “in the spring of the year,” 
and nowhere shall we find a tonic at 
once more pleasing and more medi- 
cinal than the old individualist cry 
of Emerson. For cowardice, timidity, 
and sycophantism he had nothing 
but contempt. For self-expression, 
for forthright integrity, for non- 
conformity, above all for character, 
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he had only praise. 

That a commission appointed by 
the President of the United States 
(“To Secure These Rights”) should 
call in 1947 for what is in effect the 
freeing of the slaves, would have 
seemed to the Emerson who de- 
nounced Daniel Webster in 1850, 
who greeted the Civil War with en- 
thusiasm because men had once more 
found “their country,” simply pre- 
posterous. How could the slave re- 
main unfree in a country dedicated 
to democracy and after the Civil 
War? In 1837 he had delivered our 
“Intellectual Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” as Holmes called ‘The 
American Scholar,” at the very time 
of which DeTocqueville was saying 
“There is no freedom of opinion in 
America.” Has there been no im- 
provement in 110 years? The opti- 
mist in Emerson would assuredly be 
shocked to make a true reading of 
recent history; but Emerson, as John 
Morley suggests in the passage I have 
taken for an epigraph to this essay, 
was a great idealist precisely because 
his eyes were fixed upon the real. 
The function of the ideal in prac- 
tice is to measure the advances and 
shortcomings of the real. The real 
in this case is that the President did 
in fact appoint a commission on civil 
rights, and the implementation of 
that commission’s recommendations 
—to free the slaves—has threatened 
to split the President’s party. 

The individualism of Emerson is 
not the individualism of anarchy; 
it is an individualism comparable in 
the last analysis only with true repre- 
sentative democracy, only with de- 
mocracy based securely upon the 
rights, privileges, and duties of free 
citizens in a free society. In our day 
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all the emphasis is upon the society 
of that phrase; no doubt much of it 
must be. But from Emerson we need 
to learn once more how to empha- 
size the free. This we can do by a 
healthy application in substantial 
doses of Emerson’s own prescription. 

Perhaps the ultimate moral of a 
re-reading of Emerson is the realiza- 
tion that our overwhelming ten- 
dency toward collectivism needs to 
be held upon the course of freedom 
by disciplined and cultivated indi- 
viduals, and that such individuals are 
at last not to be found outside the 


boundaries of the good life. Not only 
charity but civilization begins at 
home. Civilization, democracy, free- 
dom itself spring from the indi- 
vidual human heart, or do not come 
to life at all. The finest tribute ever 
paid to Emerson epitomizes the 
whole meaning of his work. For be- 
hind his writing is to be found the 
man, and the man’s life itself is the 
moral of which we may say with 
John Morley “in all truth ... no 
purer, simpler, and more harmonious 
story can be found in the annals of 
far-shining men.” 


One Ghost 


Epwarp HupispurG 


It treads arterial corridors, a ghost, 

Taller than nearer ghosts and very near: 
Legendary with distances its voice 

Speaks out more clearly than the other lost. 


Locked in the blood’s cup now, queer manikin, 
As close in one as ever close in two, 

It is a precious and precarious thing, 

Gracious and gallant, delicately seen. 


Ghost of the pulse and systole stay with me 
In 2 communion beyond choice and be, 
As if one wish had twinned us in its web, 


Flesh of the flesh and final family. 


Melville as Symbolist 


R. W. SHorT 


REVALUATION of Mel- 
A ville, at least in such brief 

compass as this, must con- 
cern itself principally with Moby- 
Dick, all the later works being but 
lesser fishes swimming in the wake 
of the great leviathan. Also, a re- 
valuation must be something like a 
capstone of prior valuations, rather 
than a novum organum, Melville’s 
later work having enjoyed frequent 
and penetrating criticism for more 
than a quarter of a century. Indeed, 
it has proved difficult for anyone 
with a grain of sympathy to write 
wholly in vain about Melville. His 
whole work has the quality, not only 
of attracting comment, but of draw- 
ing the commentator into a study 
of its heart and meaning. In this it 
resembles the picture hanging in the 
Spouter-Inn: 
A boggy, soggy, squitchy picture truly, 
enough to drive a nervous man distracted. 
Yet was there a sort of indefinite, half-at- 
tained, unimaginable sublimity about it that 
fairly froze you to it, till you involuntarily 
took an oath with yourself to find out what 
that marvelous painting meant." 


The simplest sort of reader senses 
that Moby-Dick is more than a 
whaling tale; that Mardi, Pierre, The 
Confidence Man, Billy Budd, Benito 
Cereno, and the other short pieces 
are reservoirs of significance; and 
even the laziest reader wants to 
make some pursuit of the mysteries. 
Here lies’ the essential Melville prob- 


\Moby Dick, or the Whale, ed. Willard Thorp, 
Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 12. All quotations 
of Moby-Dick have been taken from this edition. 


lem. If we can reduce to general 
terms both quest and goal, we shall 
understand why none of the inter- 
preters, even of the contradictory 
ones, has been wholly wrong; and 
why to most of us Melville’s mean- 
ing seems so near and at the same 
time so remote. 
II 

Many of the writers on Melville 
have to some degree dealt with his 
work, especially Moby-Dick, as alle- 
gory. Let us consider the extent to 
which this approach is justified. 

One standing in the Spouter- 
Inn before the marvelous painting, 
(which prefigures Moby-Dick) 
would be thus affected: 


Ever and anon a bright, but, alas, deceptive 
idea would dart you through.—It’s the Black 
Sea in a midnight gale.—It’s the unnatural 
combat of the four primal elements.—It’s a 
blasted heath.—It’s a Hyperborean winter 
scene.—It’s the breaking-up of the ice-bound 
stream of Time. But at last all these fancies 
yielded to that one portentous something in 
the picture’s midst. That once found out, 
and all the rest were plain. But stop; does it 
not bear a faint resemblance to a gigantic 
fish? even the great leviathan himself? 


The deceptive fancies of the gazer 
resemble allegorical meanings; he is 
discouraged from accepting them. 
They lead to the core of the pic- 
ture’s meaning, but we must not 
mistake them for the core, though 
the temptation to do so is strong. 
Even as signposts, their existence is 
contingent upon the reality of the 
core itself—the gigantic fish which 
in its Own meaning comprises the 
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host of particular fancies. In short, 
the allegorical approach doesn’t 
work. The doubloon that Ahab 
nailed to the mast carries a similar 
message. The members of the crew 
kept finding various allegorical 
meanings in it, until Stubb, keenly 
observant though deficient in imagi- 
nation, finally concluded: “There’s 
another rendering now; but still one 
text. All sorts of men in one kind of 
world, you see.” We remember also 
the error of mad Gabriel, “in his gib- 
bering insanity, pronouncing the 
White Whale to be no less a being 
than the Shaker God incarnated.” 
Mad Gabriel’s identification of Moby 
Dick was too specific, none the less 
an error for being “inspired.” His 
error further reminds us of the error 
of the skeptical landsmen, who 
“might scout at Moby Dick as a 
monstrous fable, or still worse and 
more detestable, a hideous and intol- 
erable allegory.” 

On the other hand, Willard 
Thorpe quotes Melville’s letter to 
Mrs. Hawthorne: 

I had some vague idea while writing it 
[Moby-Dick] that the whole book was sus- 
ceptible of an allegorical construction, and 
also that parts of it were—but the specialty 
of many of the particular subordinate alle- 
gories were first revealed to me after reading 
Mr. Hawthorne’s letter, which, without cit- 
ing any particular examples, yet intimated 
the part-and-parcel allegoricalness of the 
whole.” 

Taken with the citations from the 
book itself, this letter, written after 
the book was completed, seems to 
confuse the issue, or at least to sug- 
gest that Melville was himself con- 
fused as to the nature of his work. 
If so, his confusion was merely ter- 


2Herman Melville, by Willard Thorp, American 
Book Company, 1938, p. 1xxiin. 


minological, for the work itself in- 
dicates a precise, rather than a con- 
fused, state of affairs. 

Allegory probably meant to Mel- 
ville either the positive parallelisms 
of Bunyan (like his own use of the 
quadrant and other “particular sub- 
ordinate allegories”) or the vaguely 
felt intimations common in Haw- 
thorne, Browning, and Tennyson, 
where the reader may decode to his 
own taste and no harm done. Let us 
be clear that Melville neither in- 
tended nor achieved é¢ither of these 
types. What he did intend, he lacked 
critical vocabulary to define, for the 
critics of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury wrote intelligibly of allegory 
and realism, but falteringly if at all 
of varieties of symbolism or use of 
myth, the language of Melville’s ar- 
tistic strategy. 

Strict allegory is essentially ra- 
tionalistic; when it exists, faith has 
passed over into dogma, the depart- 
ment where everything has one and 
only one name. Even though allegory 
may co-exist with mysticism, it is, 
especially as an artistic method, op- 
posed to non-rational experience 
and battens upon doctrine, or some 
other codification of experience. 
Thus to a certain type of mind alle- 
gory seems to deal with experience 
less directly than symbolism. In a 
passage later to be quoted, Melville 
says of the “original [symbolical ] 
character” that it is like a Drum- 
mond light “raying away from it- 
self’—in other words, it seeks af- 
finities in the furthest rings of ex- 
perience, whereas the allegorical fig- 
ure aims at analysis and differentia- 
tion. Spenser’s Red Cross Knight, 
Holiness, is a concept from experi- 
ence strained through doctrine and 
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studied apart from Truth, Wisdom, 
Prudence, and other virtues. Though 
Spenser intended Prince Arthur to 
represent magnanimity, the com- 
posite of the virtues, he found very 
little use for him. In his allegorical 
treatment, the separate functions, 
Artegal, Britomart, Guyon, are dis- 
tillations achieved by the rational in- 
telligence, and as such, fully occupy 
the spotlight. 

On this point, after arguing that 

Melville was weak in creating char- 
acters, R. P. Blackmur writes: 
This is, if you like, the mode of allegory— 
the highest form of the putative imagina- 
tion, in which, things are said but need not 
be shown to be other than they seem, and 
thus hardly require to be much of anything. 
But successful allegory—La Vita Nuova and 
Pilgrim’s Progress—requires the prelimi- 
nary possession of a complete and stable body 
of belief appropriate to the theme in hand. 
Melville was not so equipped; neither was 
Hawthorne; neither was anyone in nine- 
teenth century America or since.° 


Professor Blackmur, of course, speaks 
truly of allegory and of Melville’s 
incapacity for allegory on the order 
of Dante and Bunyan. Although 
Moby-Dick does employ unnatura- 
listic methods in the attempt to ren- 
der experiential values, it is not al- 
legory in this sense. We shall not 
however judge Melville finally in- 
capable until we have compared his 
accomplishment with his own meth- 
od, granting meanwhile that his 
method was different from Bunyan’s 
and willing to find the same true of 
his accomplishment. 

In another connection, Professor 
Blackmur quotes an important pas- 
sage from Pierre: 

For the more and the more that he wrote, 


8The Expense of Greatness, Arrow Editions, 1940, 
p. 148. 
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and the deeper and deeper that he dived, 
Pierre saw the everlasting elusiveness of 
Truth; the universal lurking insincerity of 
even the greatest and purest written 
thoughts. 


Certainly Melville, like Pierre, wished 
to avoid even the highest kind of in- 
sincerity, which in his case was the 
insincerity imposed by the inevitable 
exclusiveness of both art and doc- 
trine. If truth is the totality of ex- 
perience, both Dante and Bunyan 
had double handicaps—as artists and 
as dogmatists. For example, when 
Christian thrust his clinging family 
behind him, he made a choice which 
simplified his problems, as it did his 
experience, by exclusion.‘ Bunyan’s 
division of humanity into Christian, 
Worldly Wiseman, and so on, implies 
that truth can be reached only if the 
division be maintained. Ahab, Star- 
buck, and the rest of the crew are 
also parts of humanity, rather than 
autonomous beings, but gathered to- 
gether in the Pequod they make up 
an implicit whole; they are indivis- 
ible humanity, the protagonist, ac- 
tualized only in the reader and the 
writer, and symbolized in Bulking- 
ton, the man who does not appear. 

Naturally Melville is anti-doctri- 
nal, for in his: view doctrine must be 
a simplification, and hence an in- 
sincerity. Calvinism, transcenden- 
talism, naturalism, supernaturalism, 
these are all excerpts from experi- 
ence which will be contained in any 
full account of experience, like one’s 
first explanations of the Spouter-Inn 
picture or like mad Gabriel’s dog- 
matic explanation of Moby Dick; 
but these excerpts must not be iden- 
tified as the whole. “Aye, chance, 


{Starbuck and Ahab, it will be remembered, yearned 
for their families. 
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freewill, and necessity—nowise in- 
compatible—all interweavingly 
working together.” In a sense, then, 
symbolism of Melville’s brand may 
subsume allegory; and this is why 
even the most rigidly schematic in- 
terpretations of Moby-Dick, Pierre, 
Billy Budd, The Confidence Man, 
Mardi, and Benito Cereno bring the 
reader some profit. 


Ii 


“Moby-Dick,” writes E. M. For- 
ster,” is full of meanings: its mean- 
ing is a different problem. It is wrong 
to turn the Delight or the coffin into 
symbols, because even if the symbol- 
ism is correct, it silences the book.’” 
Clearly, Mr. Forster means symbols 
of an allegorical, or precise, nature; 
his is a happy way of saying that 
when a meaning is attached to the 
symbols, the Drummond light stops 
revolving. 

In the face of Professor Black- 
mur’s essay, ““The Craft of Herman 
Melville,” the most penetrating essay 
on Melville I have read, it would be 
folly to claim that Moby-Dick fully 
overcomes the “insincerity” devolv- 
ing upon him as a practitioner of art. 
The struggle is titanic, the accom- 
plishment uneven. In every chapter 
we mark the presence of apparently 
incongruous materials and methods. 
A major incongruity, however,— 
that between Melville’s rendition of 
things and of characters—besteads 
the author’s symbolism to a degree 
that checks, if it does not silence, 
criticism. 

Let Captain Ahab have the first 
word. “All visible objects, man, are 
but as pasteboard masks.” Beneath 


5Aspects of the Novel, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1927, p. 203. 


these masks, of course, lie the true 
realities. Melville’s business will be 
with these realities, if he can get to 
them, and he will not very often try 
to forward this business by pretend- 
ing that the objects represent any- 
thing but themselves. When he does 
so pretend, as with the sad ship 
named Delight, or the quadrant, the 
pretence will have the nature of a 
shorthand note on experience, rather 
than of his more characteristic ex- 
ploration of experience. Ordinarily 
he will not mean the tiller to repre- 
sent the Old Testament and the sails 
the New Testament; nevertheless, as 
tiller and sails grow involved in the 
complex myth, they will develop 
certain symbolical potentialities, and 
these will be the realities beneath the 
masks. 

In his arrogance, Ahab called the 
masks “pasteboard”’; we find the sur- 
faces tougher. This toughness in the 
physical rind of objects—harpoons, 
ropes, porpoises, waves—resists our 
efforts to penetrate their depths; and 
even when we think we have got 
through, they never surrender their 
stubborn identity in the physical 
world. So, in the swirling world of 
the Pequod, we cling to solid nails 
and pitchpoles as Ishmael clung to 
the unsinkable coffin. This seems to 
be their purpose. We are reminded 
of Marlow’s fixation in The Heart of 
Darkness, when, closed round by 
waves of evil, he set his heart and 
mind on “rivets.” Like Conrad’s 
rivets, Melville’s incredible wealth 
of things preserves our contact with 
the simple certainties of reality; we 
should not try too hard to interpret 
them. He himself was surprised when 
Hawthorne suggested that they 
might be consistently interpreted, 
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and his surprise lacked enthusiasm. 
The symbolical potentials develop 
dynamically with the story, and it is 
questionable if they are retroactive; 
if for instance the connotations of 
the rope which binds Fedallah to his 
fate and hangs Captain Ahab in 
Chapter CXXXV should carry back 
to the rope as described in Chapter 
LX. The deeper realities of the things 
come to us naturally, without ratio- 
cination, by their vitality, and they 
help to lead us to the great leviathan; 
as Professor Thorp has put it: “It is 
by means of the energy in this ex- 
ternal story that its allegorical sig- 
nificance is, in Ahab’s word, ‘shoved’ 
near us.’” 

This treatment of physical objects 
is very different from Melville’s 
treatment of persons. Where the first 
is at least superficially realistic, the 
latter is consistently and deliberate- 
ly fantastic. His practice is just the 
opposite of Shakespeare’s, whose 
convincingly real characters move 
through environments of aban- 
doned romanticism—ghosts, witches, 
monsters, bears, fairies, stagey bat- 
tles and phoney situations. Not to 
mention Billy Budd, even Bartleby 
the Scrivener and The Confidence 
Man have homely, concrete settings; 
the material circumstances of Benito 
Cereno and The Encantadas are more 
exotic, but even the exoticism in 
these pieces is justified by a wealth of 
credible detail. Only Pierre, the least 
successful of the latter works, has a 
background in which we do not put 
immediate trust. On the grocer’s 
scales, these stages weigh more than 
the characters who perform upon 
them. 

Nevertheless, it is wrong to impute 


SHerman Melville, p. 1xxii. 
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the unreality of Melville’s characters 
wholly to the maladroit dodges he 
often uses apparently to preserve 
their unreality, dodges principally 
relating to their speech, as the bom- 
bastic echoes of the worst aspects of 
blank verse in Milton, Shakespeare, 
and minor Jacobean tragedy; the 
imitation of the Jacobean masque in 
Chapter XL of Moby-Dick (‘““Mid- 
night, Forecastle”) ; the painful solil- 
oquies; and the embarrassing dialects, 
There is little speech as direct as this: 


““What do ye do when ye see a whale, men?” 
“Sing out for him” 
“Good! . . . And what do ye next, men?” 


“Lower away, and after him!” 
But there is much in tune with this: 


“Oh, God, to sail with such a heathen crew 
that have small touch of human mothers in 
them!” 


In The Confidence Man, Melville 
described the kind of character we 
find in his works: 


Furthermore, if we consider, what is popu- 
larly held to entitle characters in fiction to 
being deemed original, is but something per- 
sonal—confined to itself. The character 
sheds not its characteristic on its surround- 
ings, whereas, the original character, es- 
sentially such, is like a revolving Drummond 
light, raying away from itself all round it 
—everything is lit by it, everything starts to 
it (mark how it is with Hamlet), so that, 
in certain minds, there follows upon the 
adequate conception of such a character, an 
effect, in its way, akin to that which in 
Genesis attends upon the beginnings of 
things. 

There is a hint of Ahab in the con- 
tempt with which Melville dismisses 
the quality, “something personal— 
confined to itself,” that most writers 
strive for and most readershunger for 
in fictional character portrayal. Mel- 
ville wants his characters to be “‘orig- 
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inal’ in the sense that Adam, Eve, 
and Satan were original in the Gar- 
den of Eden. In this type, his clear- 
est creations are probably Claggart 
and Billy Budd, the one original evil 
and the other original innocence. 
Certainly Claggart and Billy Budd 
ray out from themselves, shedding 
concentric rings of light upon the 
values of their universe: their ship 
and shipmates, the mutiny, the navy, 
the world of men in general, and the 
realm of good and evil. Melville, 
however, realistically recognizes that 


the effect of such characters will be. 


felt only by “certain minds,” who 
will have achieved an “adequate con- 
ception” of them. Furthermore, not 
all the originals are as simple as Clag- 
gart and Billy Budd; there will be 
originals of knowledge, of prac- 
ticality, of brute nature, of what- 
ever human essence or “characteris- 
tic” may in life lie beneath the paste- 
board mask. And in a given charac- 
ter these essences may be mixed, as 
(to give them a name) sympathy 
and law are combined in Captain 
Vere. The characters of Melville, 
then, often have a certain complex- 
ity, but one thing they do not have; 
to continue in Ahab’s term, they 
do not have, even at best, a firmly 
rendered, consistently maintained 
pasteboard mask. Their nearly naked 
essences function organically in their 
own world, but would shiver and 
evaporate in the company of Shakes- 
peare’s men and women. 

Let us not too rashly conclude that 
Melville zxtherialized his characters 
through incapacity. For in spite of 
their sometimes painful unreality, 
they have dignity and impressive- 
ness. The reason is this: though their 
unreality is often emphasized by 


clumsy means, they are so rendered 
in accord with a firm clear purpose, 
and they derive artistic stature from 
their service to this purpose. They 
may be outside the human commu- 
nity, but they are not outside the 
organization of the work of art. 

Even though we agree that Ham- 
let is a greater work of art than 
Moby-Dick, we must see that it has 
had, in one respect, a less favorable 
critical history. Whereas the reader 
of Moby-Dick at once asks himself 
the crucial question, “What does the 
work mean?”—the reader of Hamlet 
has too often been lured off into a 
subordinate quest, the elusive prob- 
lem of personality presented by 
Hamlet the character. The typical 
critique of Hamlet is a study of 
Hamlet, with a ridiculously inade- 
quate treatment of the play, and that 
usually in terms of Hamlet. 

Both Melville and Shakespeare 
were concerned with elements of ex- 
perience behind the immediate fog 
of physical reality. Like other writers 
with this concern, they needed a 
myth-world; that is, a world where- 
in the strict dogma of probability 
could be relaxed, for daily life cold- 
shoulders life’s problems as snobbish- 
ly as art conceals art. Almost over- 
rich, Shakespeare in the middle plays 
colonized his myth-world with won- 
derfully expressive, psychologically 
motivated beings." In Moby-Dick 
only the things are real, though we 
notice the lack of real people only as 
an afterthought. The characters have 
the fluidity, the essentially symbolical 
quality, the abstraction from prob- 
ability and individual crochet, ap- 


7An interesting study might be made of the way 
Shakespeare drifted toward the practice here imputed 
to Melville, in the last three plays. 
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propriate to their own myth-world. 
If Shakespeare illuminates reality by 
showing the struggles of real persons 
in a myth-world, where the prob- 
lems are more nakedly revealed than 
in a naturalistic world, Melville’s 
characters more pliantly serve the 
myth; he chose the less dangerous 
course of preserving contact with 
physical reality by bearing down on 
rivets. The counter-danger he ran 
was that of failing to make a con- 
quest of his reader. The chance he 
took can be measured by the fact 
that in his works the reader must 
supply the function of real person 
at grips with ultimate values. 
Symbolistic artists differ greatly 
from each other, in method as well 
as purpose. Melville’s habit as sym- 
bolist, judging from his later works, 
resembled Blake’s as described by 
Mark Schorer in his William Blake: 


Blake’s habit of mind may be described, in 
the sense of C. E. Douglas, as apocalyptic, 
“thinking visually. The Apocalyptist thinks 
in pictures, not ‘true’ in themselves, but 
indicative of the truth which lies behind.” 
The difference is that between ideas which 
come to the poet in the form of images and 
images in which the poet later discovers ideas. 
Intellect and sense are fused in both methods, 
but the control in the first is exercised by 
intellect, in the second by sense. The first 
method results in a relatively systematic ar- 
rangement of images within the poem, the 
second, in a kaleidoscopic lack of arrange- 
ment, if it is a poem of any length. The sec- 
ond method is characteristic of Blake.® 


The voyage of the Pequod is there- 
fore a voyage of discovery in the seas 
of experience for the writer as well 
as for the reader. Melville perhaps 
began with little more than the 
strong feeling that the whaling in- 
dustry teemed with potential sym- 
8Henry Holt & Co., 1946, p. 11. 
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bols, which if explored might lead to 
the leviathan itself, that is, to the 
meaning of the leviathan—which 
“maketh a path to shine after him” 
like the monarch of all Drummond 
lights. With studied detail he pre- 
sented the host of subordinate images 
—hooks, yards, trying vats, and 
stripping rigs—images of unfamiliar 
objects he had to make the reader 
visualize clearly if some of them 
were later to become small moons 
of light. These images, then, formed 
a frame in which he gradually made 
out his picture. As the picture grew, 
the images themselves began to re- 
veal their essential (symbolic) mean- 
ings, but so gradually that one can- 
not say whether these meanings make 
the growing picture or are drawn 
from it. In this world of dense real- 
ity, humanity, more abruptly sym- 
bolized, tries to assert itself. The trial 
and catastrophic failure compose the 
tragedy; unlike most riddling trage- 
dies, terror settles down as the mean- 
ings ray out toward the overwhelm- 
ing ambiguity of the leviathan. 


IV 


Melville’s method, then, allows his 
symbols to accumulate meanings in 
the course of their use, as they knock 
about in his myth-world, and so a 
single meaning attached to them of- 
ten has at least a partial validity. 
Allegorical interpretation of a med- 
ieval or puritanic sort, however, de- 
feats the larger aspect of the work, 
for Melville’s view of reality is a 
more oriental view, based upon a 
sense of the ultimate interdepend- 
ence, rather than the isolation, of ex- 
periential units. By devices which 
serve his ends, even though they in- 
volve a considerable dehumanization 
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of his characters, he makes his sym- 
bols blur through one another and 
take shape at that vanishing point 
where the one and the many become 
indivisible. His structure suggests a 
hierarchical arrangement of the in- 
terfused symbols, like Milton’s ar- 
rangement of celestial beings in 
Paradise Lost, an arrangement diff- 
cult to justify in rationalistic (alle- 
gorical) language. Ahab contains all 
the qualities of his crew; but it can- 
not be said that the individuals of 
the crew contain all the qualities of 
Ahab, even as potentialities. And 
Ahab contains in tentative, frangible 
form all the qualities a mere “hu- 
man” can contain of Moby Dick. 

In the preface to The Great Wall 
of China, Edwin Muir writes of 
Kafka’s The Castle and The Trial 
that “in temper, in plan, in execu- 
tion, they are heroic, and only to be 
compared, among modern works 
of fiction, with Herman Melville’s 
Moby-Dick.’” Mr. Muir has a good 
case. We have seen a single work of 
Kafka’s interpreted as Calvinistic, 
Judaistic, and Freudian, and have 
felt that none of these interpreta- 
tions excludes the others. Mr. Muir 
might also have found this basic 
similiarity in Thomas Mann’s writ- 
ing. The reader will recall that Mann 
began The Magic Mountain as a dia- 
tribe against the views of his brother, 
but under his hands the symbols blos- 
somed toward a meaning that sub- 
sumed his brother’s position in much 
the same way The Trial and Moby- 
Dick subsume various systemati- 
zations of experience. These writers, 
like Dostoevski, engaged in a Nietz- 
schean quest for values lying on the 
thither side of reason and beyond 

*Schoken Books, 1946, p. xiv. 
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goo:! and evil. Their words tend to- 
= the accumulative of ur-sym- 

One sees that the movement of the 
book Moby-Dick, which corresponds 
to the search of the Pequod for the 
white whale, is irresistibly toward an 
ur-symbol, where beginnings and 
ends flow together; and the move- 
ment concludes, as does the search, 
with the confrontation of Moby 
Dick. What then is Moby Dick? 

Obviously Melville believed, here 
as elsewhere, that the ultimate realm 
of man’s exploration is the realm of 
good and evil. Moby Dick, as the 
goal of man’s desiring, stands as ur- 
symbol in the apex of the problem. 
He contains all possibilities, at least 
all that Melville intuitively grasped. 
Therefore he is evil, though he is not 
Evil; and he is evil only from the 
human point of view, which though 
limited is still of consequence to us. 
Moby Dick is all that critics have 
called him, and more, for this is a 
paramount case of a whole greater 
than the sum of its parts. Too few of 
the critics have accepted the unmis- 
takable statement of moral ambival- 
ence in the famous chapter “The 
Whiteness of the Whale,” a state- 
ment supported throughout the 
work by subordinate ironies. We 
might say that Moby Dick is God. 
Melville would doubtless have ob- 
jected to this ascription because of 
the name’s doctrinal adhesions. Nev- 
ertheless we cannot long imagine that 
Moby Dick is God’s antagonist; em- 
brace him we must, though opti- 
mism dies in the effort. 

That the emphasis rests so heavily 
upon evil may perhaps be taken to 
imply a residue of American Calvin- 
ism in Melville, though it is his free- 
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dom from dogmatic considerations 
that permits him to locate it in his 
master-symbol. One of the weak- 
nesses of our puritanical faith was 
its inability to draw a sharp imagina- 
tive distinction between good and 
evil. Nothing but doctrine separated 
the two. Hester Prynne and the 
reader are justly perplexed to know 
which is good, the fruit of the scar- 
let fetter or the fruit of Dimmes- 
dale’s God; doctrine flutters down 
like deus ex machina to decide the 
issue. The Mathers and Edwards 
solved the problem in the same un- 
satisfactory way. Thus in the imagi- 
nation Calvinism tottered on the 
brink of devil-worship. Melville re- 
moved the doctrinal dividing line be- 
tween good and evil, while retaining 
the familiar Calvinistic emphasis 
upon the latter. 

Mr. Forster has strongly felt and 
aptly expressed the essential meaning 
of Moby Dick’s symbolism: “Mel- 
ville—after the initial roughness of 
his realism—reaches straight back 
into the universal, to a blackness and 


sadness so transcending our own that 
they are undistinguishable from 
glory.” The white whale, as a matter 
of fact, finds a parallel in Mr. For- 
ster’s Passage to India. In this book, 
the Marabar caves correspond to 
Moby Dick in description (as far as 
caves and whales can be described in 
similar terms) and function. In the 
caves, too, evil holds its habitation, 
and all human sounds, of love or lust, 
violence or ‘doctrine, lose their iden- 
tity in a common vacuous echo, or 
to put it differently, they join in a 
silence which is the blend of all 
noises. 

Apparently Melville fully compre- 
hended the unorthodoxy of his vision 
of the place of evil in ultimate values. 
This would explain the comment he 
made at the completion of Moby- 
Dick: “I have written an evil book, 
and feel as spotless as the lamb.’”” 
The reaction was appropriately am- 
biguous and symbolic. 


Quoted by Raymond Weaver, Moby-Dick, The 
Modern Library, 1926, p. v. 


Accent on Color 


JANE Morrison 


Color is not restricted to one category: 

It covers and washes green the bitter ground 

Of winter. It sends its clearly wrought-out hues 
Far and high on the spiraling tones of a cadenza. 
Color shadows the character of a face; 

It shapes to life the stillness of a painting, 

And gives some hidden beauty to a word. 

It forms a spark behind emotion and even 
Shades the delicate patterns etched by love. 


The World of Edouard Estaunie 


WaLTER NAUMANN 


died in 1942, eighty years 
old, and whose last novel 
(Madame Clapain) was published 
in 1932, is still read, in France and 
abroad, as a contemporary author.’ 

The generation immediately fol- 
lowing an artist’s activity is usually 
the severest judge of his work. His- 
torical curiosity about his world not 
yet being awakened, something sub- 
stantial in it must continue to in- 
terest the reader. What is still ac- 
cepted as a message will be identical 
with the individual truth that an 
author discovers “in the dark which 
is in him,” as Proust says, and to 
which he returns ever and ever. For, 
in the novel especially where no form 
shields and exalts a general truth, 
that which is individual is of inter- 
est: that which is individual as the 
object of a life, its climate and its 
scenes, and that which is individual 
as its form, a life’s striving and pas- 
sion. 

The material world of Estaunié’s 
creation is intensely French. His 
novels happen in the small provincial 
towns of France: Nevers, Semur, Le 
Puy, Langres, or, if in larger cities, 
in the conservative districts of Dijon, 
around the Place des Vosges in Paris. 
Here man is surrounded by the cen- 
tury-old witnesses of his effort to 
humanize, to civilize himself, his un- 
ending effort. His furniture, his 
houses prove to him the continued, 

1American translations: Call of the Road (Boni 


and Liveright, 1923); Madame Clepein (Appleton 
Century, 1933). 
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the almost eternal existence of hu- 
man society, which nothing can de- 
stroy or disturb in its working, no 
revolution, no industrial progress. 
Even the countryside is subdued, is 
hushed by the human labor of gener- 
ation after generation. 

In this world silence reigns. Man, 
in this completely man-made sur- 
rounding, is saved from the con- 
frontation with primitive forces, 
which earlier societies had to con- 
quer for him, and he is not tempted 
by the spirit of conquest of modern 
technology. He is free to live his 
purely and intensely human life. In 
the silence of a nothing but human 
world, man’s “secret life” takes on 
the proportions of deep and great 
passions, as only in the middle of the 
ocean and far from the coasts one 
finds the great waves. The silence, 
therefore, is treacherous: it covers 
up man’s terrible passions, his greed, 
his love. 

But for the individual, the silence 
is the most real thing. It surrounds 
him constantly, it is the sign of his 
appalling loneliness. This loneliness 
is his inevitable lot. Not to be alone 
any more is the most ardent desire 
of his soul. Religion might give him 
this illusion, or the acceptance of his 
life’s duties. But the only passion 
that will let him experience, at least 
for a few moments, life’s delight, is 
love. He waits for it patiently, as 
nothing else is urgent, and, when 
fate has taken away his passion, he 
lives on, without a meaning in 
life. Man’s passion is, therefore, his 
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only end in life, his all-absorbing 
desire. The “bonheur total” is what 
love should give him. But this is pos- 
sible only in the rarest moments. For 
the rest, Estaunié’s characters are 
ever mourning or trying to win back 
the lost wonderful hours, the im- 
possible hours of complete happi- 
ness. Or they strive after a mystic 
exalted union in the spirit with the 
object of their love. Thus, man’s 
world and the feelings with which 
he looks at it are in perfect har- 
mony: beside an all-exclusive love 
nothing else exists. Emptiness, the 
absence of any occurrence that con- 
cerns the individual, solitude are the 
reactions which confirm man’s ex- 
alted feelings. No society exists, no 
culture of the mind, nothing which, 
as Sainte-Beuve says, offers consola- 
tion to the human soul. 

The world where man is alone 
with his passion in an icy loneliness, 
is a world of drama. Guilt, even 
crime, is engendered by single-mind- 
ed passion. The individual’s short- 
comings bring about the drama, as 
a breach of trust, lack of unselfish- 
ness, or simply the exalted will to 
achieve absolute happiness. The will 
is the driving, the admirable power 
of passion: it spells catastrophe when 
it is one-sided and is exercised against 
the wish of the desired partner, but 
it may victoriously reach its aim, 
even at the price of guilt, and even 
though the heroine may be a simple 
servant girl that aspires to the hand 
of her master. The strongest passion, 
however, which shuns no crime, is 
that of a parent for her child. 

But no guilt is unpunished. Any- 
thing that has happened continues 
to be effective. The situations that 
have been created, the children of 
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those that we have harmed will mete 
out inexorable justice even after 
generations. The past lives in the 
situations and in the persons of the 
present, the dead continue to act 
through the living. This constitutes 
fate which, a blind force for the 
present generation, compels people 
to act. Fate is, however, larger than 
the accumulated past, it is an un- 
known power which functions in- 
corporated in the characters, thus 
preparing its own way. It leads man 
back into the inescapable loneliness 
and silence, after, perhaps, a few mo- 
ments of ineffable happiness of love. 

The poet’s duty in this world of 
silence is first to listen. For him who 
stays completely quiet, every object 
of the day becomes filled with life 
and has a message to tell. He learns 
how to piece together the happen- 
ings of the breaking day from its 
noises. This listening attitude gives 
to the settings of Estaunié’s novels 
the intense atmosphere of the French 
provincial towns. The old houses are 
permeated with the dramas of the 
families that inhabited them. From 
them the poet learns the repetitious 


‘and compensating nature of fate, 


he knows the exact moment when 
fate entered a house. 

But how can he write a complete 
and understandable story, as he is 
isolated like other human beings? 
They walk in a mist, in the night, 
only perceiving dim shadows of their 
fellow-men. They might hear a dis- 
tressed cry somewhere, which again 
is swallowed up by the distance, bot- 
tomless as the sea. Since silence is the 
inexorable law, the human beings 
defend themselves with the same sil- 
ence. None can penetrate the other’s 
secret, however much his whole life 
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strives to do just that. They lie and 
deceive; not intentionally however, 
silence, the only law, being their only 
defense. Thus he whom we love es- 
capes in the impenetrable veil. Even 
if two love each other, they drive 
one another’s love to despair. We 
shall never know. And for the same 
reason, whatever we think we know 
and accordingly act upon, will prove 
a failure. 

The poet, therefore, may choose as 
the psychic world of his creation the 
outlook of the individual that can- 
not break forth from his narrow 
sphere, that is walled in by not know- 
ing. The heroes of these novels are 
thus driven to the depth of confu- 
sion. Or he may recede and bring the 
spectator, or different witnesses, of 
the tragedy into the picture. Since 
no one has a real knowledge of an- 
other person, the testimony of sev- 
eral sides will be required to give a 
plausible account of a happening or 
a life’s story. In one novel the pieces 
of furniture of an old house tell the 
different aspects and epochs of the 
tale; another novel puts together the 
true story from the reports of three 
onlookers. It is with deep sympathy 
that these witnesses observe what 
happens to the persons in their view. 
Individually they see them only 
struggling -desperately against the 
silence, against the wall of darkness 
around them. They see that the only 
thing that is real for man is his suf- 
fering, of nothing else can he be sure. 
But they see also that it is his suffer- 
ing which makes man greater than 
the world, that the consciousness of 
his despair raises him infinitely above 
everything else. He is beautiful, the 
strength of his passion is beautiful, 
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his crimes even are changed into 
greatness through suffering and love. 
Man is, in short, the only thing that 
counts, only what he experiences is 
of value, he is the one for whom all 
happens. He is nobler than anything 
else created, there will never be an 
end to speaking about him. 

If this is true, if all that happens, 
even the passions, even love, is of 
moment only through what it does 
to man, then for the poet, the ob- 
server of these events will gain an 
added importance. To the spectator, 
through the use of different sources, 
more is clear than to the individual 
involved. He will obtain a higher 
picture, not a view of despair like 
the one enmeshed, he will be lifted 
up and will try to see the meaning. 
Those whose passion and suffering © 
he watches will show him the way. 
And, like them, he will be changed 
and chastened by what they experi- 
ence. Thus, in the last novel of 
Estaunié, the observer is the central 
figure. The unraveling of the dark 
story of passion and crime that has 
happened is important for the grad- 
ual light that comes to the one that 
tries to find the truth, for.the deep- 
ening of her understanding and sym- 
pathy. There are no onlookers; what 
we watch happens to us, we live 
through it, we are involved in it, and 
whatever goes on before our eyes 
changes us. Thus the last one in this 
receding line of effects is the reader: 
learning and changed by what he 
learns, forced to see other people 
more truly, to live with them in 
sympathy with their actions, and, 
perhaps one day, to shape his own 
life in accordance with the insights 
that these books gave him. 


These Wounds Lie Deep 


ROLAND GANT 


**Ja est co Rollant, ki tant vos soelt amer. 
Par nule guise ne m’aviez desfiet.” 


These wounds lie deep and silent, 

more, one would say, like inward corrosion 
which leaves no telltale mark upon the skin 
but, growing ever stronger, lacerates 

the tissue wherein it coils. 

Like a child too large for birth 

it can only thrust and writhe 

to self-destruction in spasmodic pain. 
Easier far to meet the sudden smart 

of flesh that opens like a rose 

to receive the probing steel 

and never hides the trail it cuts. 

I am the surgeon and the sufferer 

I am the loved and the lover 

cutting knife and shrinking flesh 

the proud wounds of love permit no opiate. 


I made a running noose of words 

in which to catch your heart 

and cast it first between stone walls 
on bright mornings of early summer 
casually at first, as one might throw 
a line upon the water with intent 

to pass the time and nothing more. 
And then, with full design, I set 
the snare and waited until I felt 

the desperate twisting of the struggling prey. 
It was my heart that felt the noose 
myself that struggled to be free 


and tighter, ever tighter drew 
this circle for another planned. 


They journeyed far, your heart and mine, 

on earth they played the appointed duel 

of indifferent jealousy and evasion. 

But in their realm they voyaged free 

of our minds, our wills, our plans and hopes 
between the earth and the stars they met, 
ignoring us who long were parted, 

and down the corridors of dreams 

long hollow echoes sounded which woke the one 
and lulled the other’s fevered fear. 


O love that escaped—yet knew no bonds 
love without possession that yet was mine 
love that is lost and was never found. 


So we come to wander, you and I, 

in this autumn city, this strange land 

of silent streets ringing to our words. 
This solitude trails strands which bind us 
close together and your voice, your hand 


casually touching mine sends once more 
a singing magic to explore and soothe 
those hidden wounds which you inflicted 
long ago on a night when tears moved you 
to a pity which hurt more than denial. 
Which is the solitude, which the reality 

in this quiet place between white churches 
whose walls remain like the hulks 

of ships long pounded by the sea. 

Weeds soften the scars of the city 

but no green grows in the ruined 

aisles of the heart. We talk, you and I, 
but no seeds are planted, no flowers can bloom 
in the bitter wound that lies between us. 


Oscar Wilde and Henry James 


Epouarp RopitT1 


HEN, in The Question of 

\ \ / Henry James, F. W. Dupee 

collected various apprecia- 
tions of the art of Henry James 
which had been expressed between 
1879 and 1943, the resulting volume 
offered striking evidence of the low 
esteem in which the writings of 
Oscar Wilde are generally held in 
intellectual circles. Not only has 
Dupee entirely neglected Wilde’s 
brief discussions of Henry James, 
though he carefully resurrects the 
opinions of early critics far less 
notable, such as Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Frank Moore Colby, 
Herbert Croly or Ford Madox Ford; 
but no mention is made of Wilde in 
the Bibliography which Dupee re- 
prints from the Henry James volume 
of the American Book Company’s 
American Writers Series and, even 
more significantly, not one of the 
later critics included by Dupee ever 
mentions Wilde or seems to have 
thought of quoting him or perhaps 
even of consulting any of his writ- 
ings. 

True, Oscar Wilde devoted no es- 
say or book-review to any aspect or 
work of Henry James. But neither 
did Joseph Conrad, a brief excerpt 
from whose Notes on Life and Let- 
ters is however included, nor did 
Thomas Beer, who is likewise repre- 
sented in the volume by an equally 
brief excerpt from Stephen Crane: 
A Study in American Letters. 
Wilde’s interest in Henry James and 
his appreciation of the American’s 
importance were nevertheless re- 


vealed in the same Aesthetic era as 
the earliest opinion that Dupee in- 
cluded; and they represent, within 
the same general movement, the at- 
titude of one distinguished hiero- 
phant of Beauty towards another. 
Discussing ‘“‘the change and develop- 
ment of the art of novel-writing in 
this nineteenth century,” Wilde re- 
gretted, in a book-review that he 
wrote while he was editor of The 
Woman’s World (1887-1889), the 
absence, in England, of any “‘schools 
worth speaking of.” The Brontes, 
Dickens, Thackeray or Trollope had 
left no imitators or followers as Bal- 
zac or Flaubert had in France. Who 
could hope to reproduce Meredith, 
whose energy Wilde praised while 
expressing, for his cumbersome tech- 
niques and confused thinking, much 
the same distaste as James later ex- 
pressed to Sir Edmund Gosse? But 
Wilde admitted that “‘it is only fair 
to acknowledge that there are signs 
of a school springing up among us”; 
and he went on to say that “this 
school is not native, nor does it seek 
to reproduce any English master. It 
may be described as the result of the 
realism of Paris filtered through the 
refining influence of Boston. Analy- 
sis, not action, is its aim; it has more 
psychology than passion, and it plays 
very cleverly upon one string, and 
this is the commonplace.” 

Though Wilde carefully avoided 
mentioning James by name, it is 
clear that he was the only Bostonian 
novelist of any importance to whom 
these remarks could then apply. 
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Later, in the same review of Lady 
Augusta Noel’s Hithersea Mere, 
Wilde added that an “industrious 
Bostonian would have made half a 
dozen novels out of it, and have had 
enough left over for a serial.” In 
another review, discussing Harriet 
Waters Preston’s A Year in Eden, 
Wilde referred to “the elaborate 
subtlety of the American school of 
fiction.” And it becomes quite clear 
that Wilde had Henry James in 
mind in both book-reviews when he 
mentions him by name in The Decay 
of Lying, published in 1890 in In- 
tentions, where Wilde discusses the 
whole problem of fictional realism. 
After dismissing Robert Louis 
Stevenson, for whose art James felt 
a deep sympathy, and Rider Hag- 
gard, among younger writers, be- 
cause their work was tainted with 
the “modern vice” of a “monstrous 
worship of facts,” Wilde chidingly 
notes that Henry James “writes fic- 
tion as if it were a painful duty, and 
wastes upon mean motives and im- 
perceptible ‘points of view’ his neat 
literary style, his felicitous phrases, 
his swift and caustic satire.” Wilde’s 
appreciation of the Bostonian’s gifts 
as an artist was marred, it seems, by 
his distaste for some of the very prin- 
ciples of this art; and the whole of 
The Decay of Lying is a plea for a 
more mythopoeic art of fiction than 
the theory of realism or naturalism, 
whether psychological as in the 
works of Paul Bourget or sociological 
as in those of Zola, was then con- 
straining James to produce in such 
novels as The Bostonians or The 
Princess Casamassima. But by men- 
tioning James among more popular 
novelists, Wilde was probably both 
advertising an artist in whose talents 


and integrity he had great faith and, 
at the same time, warning 
against the dangers of the path 
which he seemed to have chosen in 
his thirst for popular acclaim. 

All this is indeed but scant men- 
tion of James in Wilde’s writings, 
and must be interpreted in terms of 
Wilde’s other objections to the fic- 
tion of his times. In another book- 
review, Wilde remarked, for in- 
stance, that “the object of most 
modern fiction is not to give pleas- 
ure to the artistic instinct, but rather 
to vividly portray life for us, to 
draw attention to social anomalies 
and social forms of injustice. Many 
of our novelists are really pamphle- 
teers, reformers masquerading as 
story-tellers, earnest sociologists seek- 
ing to mend as well as to mirror life.” 
Elsewhere, Wilde objected to scien- 
tific or psychological exactitude: the 
supreme advantage that fiction pos- 
sesses over fact is that “it can make 
things artistically probable; can call 
for imaginative and realistic cre- 
dence; can, by force of mere style, 
compel us to believe.” The collapse 
of the macabre building at the end 
of The Fall of the House of Usher, 
the landslide which annihilates the 
ledge where live the rattle-snakes, at 
the end of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
Elsie Venner, the fire which destroys 
the house and its treasures in the last 
pages of The Spoils of Poynton, all 
these, like the death of the hero of 
Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray, are 
indeed far more artistically than 
scientifically probable. But Wilde 
preferred this type of probability to 
that of the novels of Paul Bourget, 
who “commits the error of imagin- 
ing that the men and women of mod- 
ern life are capable of being infinite- 
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ly analysed for an innumerable series 
of chapters”; and Wilde pointed out 
that “what is interesting about peo- 
ple in good society . . . is the mask 
that each one of them wears, not the 
reality that lies behind the mask,” 
because “‘sooner or later one comes to 
that dreadful universal thing called 
human nature,” so that scientific 
analysis would reduce all characters 
to an inartistic monotony. 

Wilde wrote and published his 
views on James before 1890, when 
both artists still shared many ideas 
and tastes and were frequenting 
very much the same artistic and in- 
tellectual circles, whether in London 
or in Paris. The Madonna of the Fu- 
ture (1873), The Author of Beltraf- 
fio (1884) and The Lesson of the 
Master (1888) reveal the Bostonian’s 
conception, in this period, of the 
artist or the writer; and they are all 
three redolent of the Pre-Raphzlite 
or Italianate Aestheticism of English 
or American expatriates who derived 
many of their beliefs and tastes from 
Ruskin or Pater, if not from Bulwer 
Lytton or Marion Crawford. |The 
problem of the morality of art, in 
The Author of Beltraffio, is much 
the same as in Wilde’s Pen, Pencil, 
and Poison, or as in his other discus- 
sions of the relationship or non-re- 
lationship of zxsthetics to ethics. F. 
O. Matthiesen, in the preface to the 
New Directions edition of the Stories 
of Writers and Artists, has briefly 
but ably discussed, though without 
ever mentioning Wilde, the complex 
history of James’ decisions and in- 
decisions concerning Pre-Raphalit- 
ism, Pater’s doctrines or the Aesthe- 
ticism of the “Eighties” and “‘Nine- 
ties”; throughout this period, James 
seems to have been a complete 


Aesthete, but one who was constant- 
ly reminded of his apostasy by guilty 
memories of Bostonian _ traditions 
and standards of morality. 

On several matters, in the course 
of these two decades, James indeed 
expressed views very similar to those 
of Wilde. In The Bostonians (1886), 
the principles of Matthias Pardon’s 
brash world of American journalism, 
for instance, are illustrated and dis- 
cussed with as much horror as by 
Oscar Wilde who, in The Critic as 
Artist, stated contemptuosly that 
“no parallel” to American journal- 
ism “can be found anywhere” and, 
in The Soul of Man Under Socialism, 
that “in America journalism has car- 
ried its authority to the grossest and 
most brutal extreme” and that “in 
this century journalists have nailed 
their own ears to the keyhole.” 
Wilde’s experiences of American 
journalism have moreover been re- 
corded by Lloyd Lewis and Justin 
Smith in Oscar Wilde in America, 
which describes scrupulously the ill- 
mannered new world which Henry 
James resented so much that, in The 
Aspern Papers, he had to present all 
the main characters of this drama 
of indiscretion as Americans, though 
Byron and Jane Clairmont had both 
been English and only the “ardent 
Shelleyite” of the original incident, 
in real life, had been an American. 

In 1890, James expressed, how- 
ever, his dissatisfaction with Aesthe- 
ticism when he portrayed its moral 
ambiguities in The Tragic Muse; and 
he then tried to renounce fiction and 
devote to drama, if unsuccessfully, 
all his energies of the next five years. 
From 1891 to 1895, though without 
any profession of a new faith or any 
expression of dissatisfaction with his 
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earlier beliefs, Wilde also abandoned 
all other forms of literature to write 
and produce four resoundingly suc- 
cessful comedies. The ways of the 
two apostles of Art for Art’s sake 
then clearly began to part. Wilde’s 
trials and imprisonment, after 1895, 
made him a social outcast, while his 
Taoist esthetics of inaction, first ex- 
pounded in 1890 in The Critic as 
Artist then transcendentalized in De 
Profundis, led him, when he was re- 
leased from prison, to abandon all 
art, much as Rimbaud had done, be- 
cause the “great genius” of the su- 
preme artist, like that of Melville’s 
sperm-whale, “is declared in his do- 
ing nothing particular to prove it.” 
Whereas failing health thus brought 
Wilde soon to a painful and lonely 
death, Henry James, after 1895, re- 
turned from the theater to the dedi- 
cated life which a less popular or 
profitable art demanded; and his 
position in the best English society 
became increasingly assured while 
the number of his readers decreased 
during the next twenty years. 

But the Aestheticism which James 
had once shared with Wilde lingered 
and underwent subtle changes in the 
transplanted Bostonian’s works. The 
zsthetic ambiguities of The Real 
Thing (1893) and The Figure in the 
Carpet (1896) are still of the same 
sort as those of Wilde’s earlier stories, 
The Model Millionaire and The Por- 
trait of Mr. W. H., namely the am- 
biguities of the work of art’s rela- 
tionship to its model’s nature in real 
life and those of the hidden meaning 
of an inexplicit work of art. The 
Death of the Lion (1894) had been 
published in the first issue of The 
Yellow Book, whose editor had mor- 
tally offended Wilde by not asking 


him to contribute. James was appre- 
hensive, at the time, of the incon- 
gruity of his appearing there in the 
company of Aesthetes whose faith 
in an art that transcends all ethics 
he no longer shared whole-heartedly; 
but the Maltese Cross and the other 
art-treasures which he described, in 
1897, in The Spoils of Poynton were 
still of the same style as the furnish- 
ings of Dorian Gray’s London man- 
sion, though the novel’s mean mo- 
tives were also still of the sort that 
Wilde had once condemned. Maud 
Blessington’s passion for French nov- 
els, in The Story in It (1903), is 
likewise of the same order as the 
preferences which the sophisticated 
women of Wilde’s comedies display 
for the more “naughty” literature 
of the continent; and in 1903, in 
The Ambassadors, Strether still de- 
scribed Madame de Vionnet in the 
same Pre-Raphzlite terms as Wilde 
had once chosen to describe Lily 
Langtry in such poems as “Madonna 
Mia” or “The New Helen.” 

F. O. Matthiesen has pointed out 
that Henry James finally integrated 
morality and art only in the preface 
which he wrote for The Portrait of 
a Lady, when he revised this novel of 
1881 for the 1907 New York edi- 
tion of his works. James definitely 
abandoned the doctrine of Aesthe- 
ticism, in this preface, to state that 
there is “no more nutritive or sug- 
gestive truth . . . than that of the 
perfect dependence of the “moral” 
sense of a work of art on the amount 
of felt life concerned in producing 
it.” But Wilde’s perfect dandy, Lord 
Goring in An Ideal Husband, had 
rejected, as not trivial enough, a 
buttonhole prepared by a florist who 
had recently suffered a loss in her 
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family. No feeling for life, Wilde be- 
lieved until he wrote De Profundis, 
should ever mar the artist’s feeling 
for the beauty of his own creating. 
‘Henry James, in his evolution from 
Aestheticism to a doctrine of ethics 
and zsthetics of his own, had shifted 


slowly from the discordant realism 
which Wilde had once condemned 


because it conflicted with the tastes 
of a hierophant of beauty, to a far 
more mythopeic or peetic art. The 
Ambassadors, The Golden Bowl and 
the later works no longer made any 
concessions to popular demands for 
facts in fiction and still displayed, in 
their settings, all the tastes of the 
Aesthetic decades. | 


The Women 


WINSTEAD SMITH 


Whatever made them fair, and only fair, 
need not have let their fairness realize 

its insufficing clamor in their eyes, 

nor need it have, with such inspired care, 
unpledged the magic promised in their hair 
nor muffled-in the passion of their cries. 
They do not merit such inecstasies, 

these women that surprise us everywhere. 


Behind the counters of the great self-mad, 
on crowded cars where even anguish wilts, 
or over dull demansioned sidewalks, clad 

in courage that their own conviction melts, 
peer out from everywhere the broken, sad 
faces of these unrealized Iseults. 


“A Poem Should Not Mean But Be’ 


WaLLace CaBLE BROWN 


LMOST a century ago Poe 
A launched his famous attack 
against Truth as “the ulti- 

mate object of all Poetry.” Since 
then this issue has been a serious and 
common one among critics. In Mod- 
ern Poetry and the Tradition Cleanth 
Brooks reinvokes Poe’s “heresy of 
The Didactic” to discredit not only 
morality but also abstract language 
in poetry. Although he specifically 
uses the touchstone of didacticism 
to condemn “propaganda art,” the 
application of this standard more 
broadly has devaluated not only 
many of the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century classics but many ex- 
cellent modern poems as well. Indeed 
Poe’s own critical views are not as 
extreme as both his supporters and 
detractors today assume. In “The 
Poetic Principle” it has not been suf- 
ficiently noted how carefully Poe 
qualifies his attack on the didactic 
heresy, nor how fully he admits a 
vital relationship between “Taste” 
and “the Moral Sense.”” These quali- 
fications make it probable that Poe is 
objecting not to all truth or morality 
in poetry, but to poems that “incul- 
cate a moral” by explicit moralizing, 
by the use, that is, of the so-called 


1Consider particularly the following: “I place Taste 
in the middle because it is just this position which 
it occupies in the mind. It holds intimate relations 
with either extreme, but from the Moral Sense is 
separated by so faint a difference that Aristotle bas 
not hesitated to place some of its operations among 
the virtues themselves. . . . Taste contents herself 
with displaying the charms [of Duty], waging war 
upon Vice solely on the ground of her deformity, 
her disproportion, her animosity to the fitting, to 
the appropriate, to the harmonious, in a word, to 
Beauty.” (Italics mine). 


moral tag. This whole problem is of 
course enormous, but it may perhaps 
be clarified by a reconsideration of 
the two major issues to which I have 
referred: the language of poetry and 
moral purpose in poetry. 


II 


“We are witnessing in America 
today an exhaustive study of poetic 
language such as criticism has not 
attempted either here or in Europe 
in any previous age”: thus Allen 
Tate, in The Language of Poetry, 
summarizes a wide-spread preoccu- 
pation among critics, one of the 
causes of which is the century-old 
controversy between literature and 
science. In 1823 De Quincey defined 
the broad outlines of this argument 
in his essay on “The Literature of 
Knowledge and the Literature of 
Power.” The modern complex and 
subtle variations on this theme sug- 
gest that literary criticism is still on 
the defensive, as well it might be in 
an age of technology and scientific 
positivism. In their attempts to de- 
fend literature, many critics have 
grown more and more suspicious of 
abstract denotative language because 
it is the language of science. In so 
doing, however, they are in danger 
of throwing the baby out with the 
bath-water; for traditionally, and 
more often today than is realized, 
poetry employs this same generalized 
vocabulary. 

Most poetry uses words that con- 
vey meanings on many levels, levels 
determined by relationships in con- 
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text and by the relative concreteness 
of the language. Imagery, for ex- 
ample, always establishes relation- 
ships which communicate indirectly. 
“I have measured out my life with 
coffee spoons,” says the poet, assum- 
ing that we will not take him liter- 
ally, but will instead “‘by indirections 
find directions out.” The use of rela- 
tively concrete language yields 
meanings on more numerous levels, 
because, as the area of directly-com- 
municated meaning is restricted, the 
possibility of implied meanings is 
increased. The result is a rich and 
complex texture of meanings. In 
didactic poetry, however, this pro- 
cedure is not followed, for the use 
of a relatively abstract vocabulary 
conveys both thought and emotional 
meanings on fewer levels, often on 
only one. The result is a different 
kind of richness and complexity. 
The difference is illustrated by I. A. 


Richards in a contrast between Dry- 
den and Donne; in Dryden, 


No doubt there are interactions between the 
words but they are on a different level. The 
words are in routine conventional relations 
like peaceful diplomatic communications be- 
tween nations. They do not induce revolu- 
tions in one another and are not thereby at- 
tempting to form a new order. (The Langu- 
age of Poetry, p. 76). 


The assumption that generalized 
language should no longer be used in 
poetry or that, if it is used, the poetry 
will be inferior has not gone unchal- 
lenged. Yvor Winters, for example, 
calls this view “the doctrinaire con- 
viction that a mere abstract state- 
ment cannot be poetry” (The An- 
atomy of Nonsense, p. 200) ; and in 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric Richards 
declares that “the language of the 
greatest poetry is frequently abstract 


in the extreme” (p. 129). Our own 
challenge will be less sweeping and 
more specific: the critical analysis of 
some modern poetry. 

First let us examine one much 
admired poem that is often con- 
sidered “difficult” but “modern” in 
the right direction—W. H. Auden’s 
sonnet: 


Sir, no man’s enemy, forgiving all 

But will its negative inversion, be 
prodigal: 

Send to us power and light, a sover- 
eign touch 

Curing the intolerable neural itch, 

The exhaustion of weaning, the liar’s 
quinsy, 

And the distortions of ingrown vir- 
ginity. 

Prohibit sharply the rehearsed re- 
sponse 

And gradually correct the coward’s 
stance; 

Cover in time with beams those in 
retreat 

That, spotted, they turn though the 
reverse were great; 

Publish each healer that in city lives 

Or country houses at the end of 
drives; 

Harrow the house of the dead; look 
shining at 

New styles of architecture, a change 
of heart. 


The poem is a prayer, in which the 
poet somewhat cavalierly addresses 
God as “Sir.” He asks God first to 
“be prodigal,” after which seven re- 
quests are made, indicated by the 
imperative constructions: “Send to 
us,” “Prohibit sharply,” “gradually 
correct,” “Cover in time,” “Publish 
each healer,” “Harrow the house,” 
and “look shining at.” The vocabu- 
lary is unusual and some of the 
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imagery seemingly obscure mainly 
because of the Freudian terminology 
and the montage arrangement of the 
images. The language, however, is 
general in that it describes human 
evils that are typical rather than in- 
dividual. “The intolerable neural 
itch, The exhaustion of weaning, the 
liar’s quinsy . the distortions 
of ingrown virginity ... the re- 
hearsed response . . . the coward’s 
stance ... those in retreat... 
each healer . . . the house of the 
dead”—all of these items represent 
types of weaknesses in the modern 
world which, taken together, cover 
a multitude of sins. 

Another poem, by one of the best 
of the moderns, reveals an even 
greater use of abstract language— 
Yeats’ “The Choice”: 


The intellect of man is forced to 
choose 

Perfection of the life, or of the work, 

And if it take the second must refuse 

A heavenly mansion, raging in the 
dark. 

When all that story’s finished, what’s 
the news? 

In luck or out the toil has left its 
mark: 

That old perplexity an empty purse, 

Or the day’s vanity, the night’s re- 
morse. 


Apropos of this poem we may re- 
call T. S. Eliot’s comparison be- 
tween Swinburne and Dryden: 
“Swinburne’s words are all sugges- 
tion and no denotation .. . Dry- 
~ den’s words, on the other hand, are 
precise; they state immensely, but 
their suggestiveness is almost noth- 
ing” (Homage to John Dryden, p. 
22). Like Dryden’s, Yeats’ words 
state immensely: the broad philo- 


sophic subject is worked out denota- 
tively, but the poem conveys deep 
and appropriate emotions through 
the selection, arrangement, music, 
and meaning of the words, the ap- 
proximate effects of which can be 
described. 

The first two lines state the alter- 
natives: to live a perfect life or to 
create a perfect work. The remain- 
der of the poem deals with the re- 
sults of the second choice. The “heav- 
enly mansion” must be sacrificed, an 
idea that motivates the time-hon- 
ored emotions appropriate to the 
Christian concept of spiritual re- 
ward and the feeling of sorrow at its 
loss, a loss that leaves man “raging 
in the dark.” The fifth line changes 
the tone to one of light scepticism: 
after it’s all done, what have you? 
the poet asks. Then the mood deep- 
ens with the climactic statement of 
the three major results of this choice: 
material bankruptcy, spiritual fail- 
ure, and agonized remorse. In addi- 
tion, ““The day’s vanity” includes the 
ancient warning: “Vanitas vanita- 
tum, omnia vanitas,” a strongly 
emotional concept, involving the 
problem of good and evil and the 
sin of pride. The thought and emo- 
tional meanings of the poem are 
further clarified by their contextual 
relationships. Thus we know that 
“the night’s remorse” is an agonized 
one because, in the fourth line, man 
is described in the same circumstance 
as “raging in the dark,” an idea 
reminiscent of Johnson’s powerful 
couplet: 


Must helpless man, in ignorance se- 
date, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of 
his fate? 
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Finally, in terms of the major rela- 
tions, we see that the alternative 
choices have been fully evaluated in 
large general terms: “Perfection of 
the life” leads to “A heavenly man- 
sion,” whereas perfection “of the 
work,” like Milton’s pursuit of 
earthly fame, is “That last infirmity 
of noble mind.” 

As another instance of the use of 
generalized language in modern 
poetry, consider the following pas- 
sage from one of Eliot’s best poems, 
““Gerontion”’: 


After such knowledge, what for- 
giveness? Think now 

History has many cunning passages, 
contrived corridors 

And issues, deceives with whispering 
ambitions, 

Guides us by vanities. Think now 

She gives when our attention is dis- 
tracted 

And what she gives, gives with such 
supple confusions 

That the giving famishes the crav- 
ing. Gives too late 

What’s not believed in, or if still 
believed 

In memory only, reconsidered pas- 
sion. Gives too soon 

Into weak hands, what’s thought can 
be dispensed with 

Till the refusal propagates a fear. 
Think 

Neither fear nor courage saves us. 
Unnatural vices 

Are fathered by our heroism. Vir- 
tues 

Are forced upon us by our impudent 
crimes. 

These tears are shaken from the 
wrath-bearing tree. 


The language here is almost entirely 


denotative and philosophic. With 
the exception of a few obvious per- 
sonifications, the lines are bare of 
imagery. Such terms as “History,” 
“passages,” “corridors,” “issues,” 
“ambitions,” “‘vanities,” “confu- 
sions,” “‘passion,” “fear,” “courage,” 
“vices,” “‘heroism,” ‘‘crimes,” ‘‘Vir- 
tues,” and “tears” are all relatively 
abstract. The emotions they moti- 
vate are generalized emotions, which 
are, however, deep and powerful, 
dominated by a feeling of pessimistic 
foreboding. 


Ill 


The abstract vocabulary was evi- 
dently not the exclusive property of 
poets of the past—good, bad, and 
indifferent; nor, as we shall see, has 
moral purpose in poetry been out- 
lawed by the fiat of neo-esthetic 
criticism. This criticism has attempt- 
ed to defend poetry by isolating it 
not only from the scientific but from 
other areas of human experience, 
such as the religious and the ethical. 
Hence the vast amount of critical 
literature on “esthetics,” and hence 
the stream of discussion about 

“pure” and “impure” poetry. This 
isolationist criticism is, I believe, mis- 
directed and harmful for two rea- 
sons. It tends to devitalize poetry by 
weakening it at its roots (human ex- 
perience-as-a-whole), and in so do- 
ing it profoundly misrepresents the 
true nature of language. 

It may be possible to achieve a 
pure esthetic of painting, sculpture, 
and the other non-linguistic arts; 
but the very nature of language will 
permit no such limitation in litera- 
ture. The core meanings of words 
(the concepts which they communi- 
cate) necessarily break through the 
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barriers of the purely esthetic. The 
core meanings do this because they 
represent the inevitable semantic in- 
trusion of the outside world into the 
esthetic world. In poetry these de- 
notative meanings are roughly the 
paraphrasable prose content: they 
are what the poem is about. Obvious- 
ly this subject-matter can never be 
eliminated, but it is viewed as a 
necessary evil by esthetic critics, who 
call it an impurity in the poem. The 
writer of a “pure” poem must there- 
fore reduce to a minimum its “logi- 
cal core” of meaning and raise to a 
maximum its “texture,” which is 
“adventitious and irrelevant” to that 
logical core. John Crowe Ransom, 
whose terminology I have just used, 
considers Wallace Stevens’ “Sea Sur- 
face Full of Clouds” a good example 
of a “pure” poem because “the sub- 
ject matter is trifling. ... It is 
nothing but poetry; it is poetry for 
poetry’s sake, and you cannot get a 
moral out of it” (The World’s Body, 
pp. 58-60). 

This kind of poetry, which verges 
on the preciosity of pure taste, is 
clearly not in the great tradition of 
English literature, and as clearly it is 
a poetry of “exclusion.” It leaves out 
the significance of the conceptual 
content of poetry and the “possibil- 
ity of there being any morality in 
poetry except in the form of a 
moral” (Winters, The Anatomy of 
Nonsense, p. 198). All poetry in- 
volves the evaluation of experience; 
the mere process of selection, unless 
it is fortuitous, requires the act of 
judgment. At the risk of committing 
lesser errors, I shall call that act of 
* judgment an act of moral judgment, 
because I do not think we can isolate 
poetry from life without gravely en- 


dangering the life of poetry. The real 
problem, as I have said in an earlier 
essay,’ is not whether there should be 
moral purpose in poetry: the real 
problem is the propriety, the demon- 
strable rightness, of the particular 
interpretation which is the poem. If 
in a given poem the “moral” is ob- 
trusive, the fault is in the poem as 
poetry, not in the so-called moral 
prose content. 

Since moral purpose is not a cri- 
terion of the value of poetry, its 
presence will not necessarily detract 
from the poem. This “‘didacticism” 
not only motivates many great poems 
of the past (particularly those of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies), but it appears prominently 
in the work of our best moderns. 
Consider, for example, ““The Boston 
Evening Transcript” by Eliot: 


The readers of the Boston Evening 
Transcript 

Sway in the wind like a field of ripe 
corn. 


quickens faintly in 


When evening 
the street, 

Wakening the 
some 

And to others bringing the Boston 
Evening Transcript, 

I mount the steps and ring the bell, 
turning 

Wearily, as one would turn to nod 
good-bye to Rochefaucauld, 

If the street were time and he at the 
end of the street, 

And I say “Cousin Harriet, here 
is the Boston Evening Tran- 
script.” 


appetites of life in 


2"The ‘Heresy’ of the Didactic,” 
Kansas City Review, XI, 178. 


University of 
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The poem is of course a serious 
satire. Except for the allusion to 
Rochefaucauld, whom almost any 
encyclopedia will identify, the 
thought is straight-forward and 
comparatively simple. Although the 
language is not as generalized as that 
of the poems I have already cited, it 
is not intentionally ambiguous. Com- 
munication takes place on relatively 
few levels, compared, for example, 
with the complexity of communica- 
tion in a poem by Donne. Nor are 
there many images; and, except for 
one, they too are simple and fairly 
obvious. The first one, likening read- 
ers to a field of ripe corn, emphasizes 
similarities, a fact which brings the 
focal points of the comparison so 
close together that communication 
is almost on a single level. Roche- 
faucauld and the street as time are 
more difficult. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that this image is not really 
complex; it is strange and erudite, 
but it yields its meaning readily when 
the significance of Rochefaucauld as 
a symbol is understood. The difficul- 
ty is one of historical fact rather than 
complexity of relationships. 

As social satire, this poem has a 
deeply ethical purpose: the criticism 
of a modern society in the light of 
an earlier and better era. The readers 
of the Boston Evening Transcript 
symbolize the modern norm, Roche- 
faucauld that of a golden age of the 
past. The readers have no intelli- 
gence or individuality: they “Sway 
in the wind like a field of ripe corn.” 
The coming of evening brings life 
to others, but to these readers it 
brings—the Boston Evening Tran- 
script! The Rochefaucauld image re- 
asserts this contrast as the climax of 
the poem. There is no explicit moral 


or moral tag, but the primary func- 
tion of the poem as poetry is to pre- 
sent an experience which, as thus 
presented, morally interprets that 
experience. To ignore or deny the 
moral implications reduces the poem 
to a sterile display of preciosity. 

Much of the poetry of Robert 
Frost similarly involves the making 
of moral judgments, and the con- 
ceptual meaning is so dominant in 
some of his poems that they must be 
called didactic. “Desert Places” is 
one of these: 


Snow falling and night falling fast, 
oh, fast 

In a field I looked into going past, 

And the ground almost covered 
smooth in snow, 

But a few weeds and stubble show- 
ing last. 


The woods around it have it—it is 
theirs. 

All animals are smothered in their 
lairs. 

I am too absent-spirited to count: 

The loneliness includes me unawares. 


And lonely as it is, that loneliness 

Will be more lonely ere it will be less, 

A blanker whiteness of benighted 
snow, 

With no expression—nothing to ex- 
press. 


They cannot scare me with their 
empty spaces 

Between stars—on stars void of hu- 
man races. 

I have it in me so much nearer home 

To scare myself with my own desert 
places. 


Here the language states immensely 
with a minimum of suggestion. Ex- 
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cept for some personification, there 
is little imagery; yet the lines are 
steeped in directly-communicated 
emotion. The central theme, pre- 
pared for in the first stanza, emerges 
in the second, where “loneliness” en- 
gulfs the woods, the animals, and 
man. The third stanza expands this 
theme by contributing the ideas of 
the future increase of loneliness and 
its meaninglessness: “With no ex- 
pression—nothing to express.” 

In the first three stanzas, which 
are structurally a unit, the loneli- 
ness encompasses man but remains 
outside him. In the last stanza, how- 
ever, the poet suddenly reveals the 
really significant loneliness: ‘I have 
it in me so much nearer home To 
scare myself with my own desert 
places.” This stanza is the climax 
and the interpretation of all that 
has preceded. It is the unobtrusive 
“moral” that rises logically from the 
whole context. It is prepared for in 
the second stanza (““The loneliness 
includes me unawares’’), for now we 
see precisely how the outside lone- 
liness includes man. And finally, we 
understand the contradiction be- 
tween the preceding line (“I am too 
absent-spirited to count”) and the 
last stanza. All of these ideas are 
accompanied by their appropriate 
emotions, and over the entire poem 
broods the precise but generalized 
feeling of loneliness. 

Another short poem by Yeats 
should for the same reasons be con- 
sidered didactic: 


Speech after long silence; it is right 

All other lovers being estranged or 
dead, 

Unfriendly lamplight hid under its 
shade, 


The curtains drawn upon unfriend- 
ly night, 

That we descant and yet again 
descant 

Upon the supreme theme of Art and 


Bodily decrepitude is wisdom; young 
We loved each other and were ig- 
norant. 


In terms of syntax and meaning, 
the primary communication is in 
the first line and the last four: 
— after long silence; it is right. 

. That we descant,” etc. The 
rest is subordinate and supplies back- 
ground and setting for the main 
idea. This idea is expressed in gen- 
eral terms: “the supreme theme of 
Art and Song,” “bodily decrepi- 
tude,” “wisdom,” “young,” “ignor- 
nt.” The words of the whole poem 
communicate on relatively few levels 
of meaning; the images are simple 
and obvious; and they stress like- 
nesses, as in the personification of 
“unfriendly lamplight” and “un- 
friendly night,” the metonomy of 
“bodily decrepitude is wisdom,” etc. 
The moral interpretation of the ex- 
perience is explicit in the assertion 
at the beginning of the poem that 
“it is right” to do something. That 
something becomes an evaluation of 
“the supreme theme” of life, and 
leads to the implicit “moral” in the 
last two lines. 


In this sampling of representative 
poems by Auden, Yeats, Eliot, and 
Frost, we have an answer to Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s popular dictum 
which is the title of this paper. As a 
matter of fact, the answer is given 
paradoxically in the poem from 
which this quotation comes; for “Ars 
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Poetica” (MacLeish’s, not Horace’s) 
asserts didactically that poetry 
should not be didactic! And many of 
MacLeish’s other and better poems, 
such as “Frescoes for Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s City,” “Invocation to the Social 
Muse,” ‘“‘Memorial Rain,” and “Im- 
mortal Autumn,” are themselves im- 
pressively didactic. Even the best of 
Wallace Stevens, whom Ransom cites 
as the author of a “pure poem,” is 
deeply imbued with moral implica- 
tions: “Anecdote of the Jar,” “Sun- 
day Morning,” “Asides on the 
Oboe,” ‘“‘A Comedian as the Letter 
C,” etc. The assertion that ““A poem 


should not mean But be” is a half 
truth, and as a commentary on the 
nature of poetry this poem is less 
satisfactory than John Peale Bishop’s 
“Speaking about Poetry.” Because of 
the nature of language, good poems 
can never be purely esthetic, if by 
definition the “esthetic” is segregated 
from the other areas -of human ex- 
perience. And when, in the past or 
today, we encounter poems in which 
moral purpose and a relatively ab- 
stract vocabulary are dominant, we 
shall have didactic poetry. Whether 
it is poetry of a high order will de- 
pend upon other considerations. 


Above the Land of the Megaliths 


(For Paul Nash) 


GEOFFREY Moore 


Having with reason stayed his anger 

He forbore to rail and looked on life 

With the soaring heron’s eye; and the knife 

At his side was gone. With the trumpet clangour 


Of his cause in his ears he would sit in the shade 
Of the hillside pines and look at the sun, 

Call crippled thoughts to leap and run 

In his mind’s playground. Wealth the jade; 


Success the hag; vainglory with 

The sting in her tail, fled from the hounds 
Of his heart’s joy. His revenge, with bounds, 
Pursued through a land of megaliths. 


Gratuitous Action in Rabelais, Stendhal, 
and Gide 


WERNER VORDTRIEDE 


purely literary themes furnish 
moral and cultural problems 

that become valid for every succes- 
sive generation. Gratuitous action is 
such a question—one which will 
have to be answered again and again. 
Things that have no names do not 


I does not often happen that . 


exist. It is the poet’s task to find a 


name for them, and thus to make 
them part of the world. Novelists 
sometimes render the same service. 
The hero of André Gide’s novel Les 
caves du Vatican, Lafcadio, is de- 
termined by what Gide calls the 
“acte gratuit,” free or gratuitous ac- 
tion, i.e. an action which has no 
motivation, and which is committed 
without thought of profit. The 
name was new, and, therefore, gra- 
tuitous action could be discussed for 
the first time. The older. French 
“Gaité de coeur” came quite close to 
it, but left out the important moral 
aspect. While it may seem as though 
Gide had invented this category of 
behavior, it was, in reality, in all its 
aspects and applications, a Renais- 
sance ideal. That ideal of the mani- 
festation of one’s whole personality 
with the exclusion of any particular 
emotion or any isolated satisfaction 
goes hand in hand with this action 
without any particular motivation. 
It is an action which is doubly free: 
freed of the dictates of church or so- 
ciety laws, and, equally important, 
freed of our own desires. It is action 
par excellence, not the human acci- 


dental variety, but like an architype 
of action, resembling the wholeness 
of the ideas in Plato’s realm, an ac- 
tion “born of itself,” as Gide says in 
his Prométhée mal enchainé. Such an 
action involves the discovery of the 
essence of one’s personality with a 
harmonious cooperation of both the 
conscious and the unconscious, body 
and mind. Would a free action not 
solve this tormenting duality be- 
tween the ego and that second self 
which watches the first one with as- 
tonishment, disgust and irony? The 
spirit, which tends to widen us, and 
action, which tends to limit us, 
would be reconciled in a perfect bal- 
ance. 

As the Renaissance strove to un- 
derstand man, the ego, anew, it paved 
the way for gratuitous action. The 
Renaissance could not free the indi- 
vidual from exterior ties altogether, 
only from certain clerical and super- 
stitious ties, not from society itself. 
The individual has, therefore, in each 
epoch again to become conscious of 
free action, especially in times when 
society has become either particu- 
larly vulgar (as Stendhal judged his 
time) or particularly authoritative 
and standardized. After the Renais- 
sance the French Revolution acted as 
liberator of the individual, and the 
16th and 19th centuries are, there- 
fore, the real fostergrounds for the 
artistic expression of gratuitous ac- 
tion. The works of Rabelais, Stend- 
hal and Gide seem to be largely de- 
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termined by it. 


II 


Beginning with the third book of 
Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel 
(France’s only Renaissance novel), 
Panurge is the real hero, the merry, 
grotesque, ne’erdowell man of un- 
limited resourcefulness. Everything 
that happens is reflected in him; his 
speeches and reactions demand the 
center of attention. He travels from 
country to country to find out 
whether he is meant to marry. We 
never learn whether he really mar- 
ries, and the question is without im- 
portance. For the history of Panurge 
it is only a merry pretext and af- 
fords a good opportunity for show- 
ing Panurge as he is: the earliest 
brother of Fabrice, in Stendhal’s 
Charterhouse of Parma, and Laf- 
cadio, in Gide’s Les caves du Vatican 
(Lafcadio’s Story). 

Panurge is hardly the rather ri- 
diculous rascal that he might easily 
appear at first sight, who, without 
any scruples, marches directly to- 
ward a practical end. He seems rath- 
er to be an important cultural ideal, 
although often gaily distorted, akin 
to Elizabethan deftness. How often 
do not poets feel inclined to say the 
most serious and important things 
in the most wanton way, with a cer- 
tain bold ambiguity, nay, with Pan- 
urge’s own delight of mystifying! 
Absurdity and sometimes grotesque- 
ness are in near relationship with 
gratuitous action. Has not Gide him- 
self called his novel a “‘sotie”? Does 
not Nietzsche, true heir of the Re- 
naissance, more than anything else 
praise lightness, that “which comes 
on light feet,” wantonness and 
dance? And what riddles are there 
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not to be solved in Stendhal’s Julien 
Sorel, the hero of The Red and the 
Black! Are we really supposed to 
love this Macchiavellian youth who 
loathes all emphasis, and goes off- 
hand through life? 

Panurge’s initial action is gratui- 
tous. As we see him for the first 
time, he is completely covered with 
wounds, his clothes are torn, he is 
almost dying with hunger and thirst, 
and he needs help urgently. But in- 
stead of looking for immediate rem- 
edy, he answers Pantagruel and his 
companions first of all in a dozen 
foreign tongues, in well put, long 
speeches, until he finally asks their 
help in French. This is the pure de- 
light in form, the sly wish of 
thoroughly tasting a nonsensical sit- 
uation, the tremendous pride in 
postponing the necessary action, the 
malicious enjoyment in being at the 
same time both perfect and under- 
stood. It is the playful impulse, 
which has been granted such a fun- 
damental role for the creative spirit 
in Schiller’s zsthetics. It is the same 
playfulness which makes Gide write 
in his Counterfeiters, that novel 
which its real author, Edouard, does 
not succeed in writing, the novel 
which, apparently, cannot be writ- 
ten, and which nevertheless exists. 

Panurge loves mystifications more 
than anything else. Mystification is 
one of our chief resources of per- 
sonal freedom, of the undetached 
play with conventions and ourselves. 
Lionardo was a master mystifyer, 
and the mystifications of Shakes- 
peare’s and Michelangelo’s sonnets 
still have the philologists’ pens run- 
ning with conjectures. Panurge 
wants to find himself. So he tries 
everything and asks everybody, 
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while, at the same time, hiding him- 
self by ingenious mystification. His 
restlessness in gaining experiences 
and, simultaneously, his repeated 
disgust at having to accept these 
definite facts, which he learns, do 
not lack a certain sadness, which in 
the novel is hardly expressed. Pa- 
nurge is really a very lonely man, 
but he never shows it. 

Further on we learn that Panurge 
never carries weapons with him. 
That is probably a sign of his pride, 
of his self-sufficiency through intel- 
lectual means. What he does always 
carry, on the other hand, are those 
hundred little pockets all filled with 
the instruments of the most frolic- 
some tricks: loops with which to fas- 
ten two persons together in order 
to tear their beautiful new dresses, 
dozens of powders, incitements and 
mixtures. One cannot, however, con- 
ceal that Panurge also steals, that he 
is a drunkard, a loiterer, and a night 
owl. One must recognize what the 
foundation of all these rogueries is: 
they all derive from that unique 
dexterity and cleverness which re- 
veal themselves simultaneously in 
mind and body. A cultivation of all 
faculties was the ideal of the Renais- 
sance uomo universale. Panurge’s 
adroitness has as its basis keen obser- 
vation and analysis: he praises the 
eyes as the most valuable part of the 
body, and he knows all the hiding 
places and useful twists in life. 

This reckless autonomy of the ego 
is only part of that complex concep- 
tion to which Gide gave the name of 
gratuitous action. This boundless in- 
tellectual curiosity takes the form of 
the absolutely profitless, oftentimes 
actually unwise play of thought. 
When Panurge puts the question 


whether he shall marry for the first 
time before Pantagruel, he opposes 
to every Yes a No, and to every No 
a Yes. He shows a disinterested de- 
light in the logical combination for 
its own sake. The affirmative answer 
which he himself provoked only 
serves him to provoke thence the op- 
posite answer by means of a new 
equally logical analysis. His own 
good or bad fortune plays not the 
faintest part therein. It is an analyti- 
cal rebellion which always watches 
over its right for the counter-rea- 
sons. One cannot help thinking here 
of Julien Sorel or especially Bernard, 
in Gide’s Counterfeiters, who one 
day begins a notebook, on the one 
page of which he writes an experi- 
ence which seems to him as proven 
true, and on the opposite page its 
contrary, likewise founded on logi- 
cal meditation, and just as true. Thus 
Panurge succeeds in changing into 
their opposites every perfectly ob- 
vious answer; and he does it with a 
convincing subtlety. His masterpiece 
in this direction, which makes him 
the very reasonable counterpart of 
all reason, is his justification of 
his maladministration in Salmigondi, 
and above all his praise of debts. Gro- 
tesquely new theories maintained by 
cleverness and analysis result from 
this hymn to the honor of debtor and 
creditor. This joy of spinning out 
what from the very beginning is 
anti-rational demonstrates itself fur- 
ther in his eagerly fought-for thesis 
that a cod-piece with weapons is the 
most important piece of equipment 
for a warrior. He even plays with 
the idea of writing a voluminous 
book about the excellence of big cod- 
pieces. One could almost say that 
Stendhal’s noteworthy Consultation 
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pour Banti is a work along those 
lines, i.e. building up a little analyti- 
cal cosmos out of sheer delight in 
argument: on many pages, with the 
help of the most extensive psy- 
chological analysis, the question is 
weighed: “Shall I or shall I not have 
the Duchess?” . 

It is not astonishing at all that 
Panurge with all this is chronically 
poor. It is true, he steals from the 
indulgence boxes, but he spends 
much more money in procuring for 
sundry old women one last moment 
of love, and in carrying on many 
costly trials in order to fight for the 
most unreasonable whims by which 
he gains nothing. Rabelais tells us 
that Panurge has sixty-three ways to 
procure money, but many more to 
get rid of it. Panurge does all those 
things that commonly are never 
done, just because they are never 
profitable deeds per se, which are 
not evil, because they entirely lack 
any motivation. They are all done to 
create an exemplary situation. 

Lafcadio committing his gratui- 
tous action creates such a situation 
for himself in order to learn whether 
he has argued right, whether one can 
really act freely: so he throws a poor 
old man out of the train. What else 
does Panurge but this, when he lets 
Dindenault drown, together with all 
the shepherds and sheep? One has to 
bear in mind that he has paid dearly 
for the bell-wether, and that he does 
not only drown the wether, but also 
his own good money which is in the 
merchant’s pocket. And in the course 
of the incident, what subtle parallels! 
As Lafcadio shakes off the hand of 
his victim who takes hold of him, so 
with his oar Panurge prevents the 
drowning people from using their 


hands in climbing back into the 
ship. Doing that he delivers learned 
speeches about the pleasures of the 
life beyond and of eternal bliss, ex- 
actly like Lafcadio who, in perfect 
clearness of mind, sends sarcastic 
thoughts after his victim. This situa- 
tion, of course, is a bold and pointed 
crystallization of the idea, perhaps 
it does not even help to clarify the 
problem of the gratuitous action. It 
was a gratuitous action on Gide’s 
part to choose a loathsome crime in 
order to illustrate a lofty idea, which 
by no means is by necessity connect- 
ed with what looks like crime. Laf- 
cadio is soon enough to find out that 
his conscience is not clean in spite 
of his lack of motive. 


III 


The most perfect brother of Pa- 
nurge, however, does not seem to be 
a character of a novel, but a real 
man and creator of novels. There 
seems to be only one who was equal- 
ly gifted for mystifications on a 
large scale: Stendhal. He lived like 
hardly anybody else, his life very 
consciously like a novel, in different 
chapters; rather unspectacular ones, 
it is true, but he left the spectacular 
chapters to those who shed the tears 
of Rousseau, to the Chateaubriands 
whom he had early learned to detest. 
Among all his works Stendhal, the 
man himself, was his masterpiece. He 
was the great artist of living gratui- 
tous action, in a constant act of self- 
realization, without regard to what 
anybody thought of him. Indeed, 
with this carefully construed work 
of art, which was his life, it seems 
that he did everything to be mis- 
judged. But living oneself and writ- 
ing oneself up in books could not 
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very well be done on the open amidst 
the society of the Restauration. He, 
therefore, became the master of dis- 
simulation, a unique example of the 
delight in mystification and intellec- 
tual mischievous tricks. He was as- 
tonishingly unhesitating in invent- 
ing dates and situations in his life 
which have never existed. His ideal 
was not to give himself away, but 
rather to appear as something differ- 
ent from what he really was, strange- 
ly enough, not as something more 
brilliant, but as something more 
common and uninteresting. He spent 
all his Paris years, from 1821-1830, 
in trying not to let anybody guess 
his painful love for Métilde Dem- 
browska in Milan. As Napoleon, 
whom he worshipped, directed his 
battles, so Stendhal, like a comman- 
der-in-chief, directed his life by 
concealing those things which were 
most dear to him, by inventing facts 
in letters and conversations which 
had never occurred; even in that 
magnificent work, the Souvenirs 
d'égotisme, in which he promises un- 
conditional veracity, he created the 
strangest jumble by introducing per- 
sons under changed names. One of 
his masterpieces in this respect is his 
ambiguous dedication to the “great- 
est living monarch” which he put in 
his Histoire de la peinture en Italie. 
His contemporaries were led to think 
that he thus addressed Charles X. His 
readers of 1900, however (whom 
Stendhal had always in view), prob- 
ably considered it a touching and 
daring homage to Napoleon who 
then already lived in exile, but some 
people in Russia (as Paul Arbelet has 
proved so exquisitely) knew that he 
meant the Russian Czar Alexander, 
hoping for some remunerative post 


in Russia in order to be able to do 
only what he liked: to write books. 
About a hundred different pseu- 
donyms served Stendhal in hiding 
himself; at least, that many have 
been established. And his pleasure in 
bewildering those who did not belong 
to the “Happy Few,” to whom alone 
he dedicated his books, went so far 
that on the cover of his books he 
designated himself as the author of 
writings which he had never written, 
never intended to write, and which 
have never existed, such as Vie de 
Canova (Livorno 1822) and Del 
Romanticismo nelle Arti (Florence 
1819). Strangely enough Stendhal 
has succeeded so completely in fool- 
ing even such a learned work as the 
German Brockhaus Encyclopedia, 
that in some editions this last-men- 
tioned imaginary book was praised 
as especially worth reading. 
Stendhal himself, who did all this 
very consciously, again and again 
uses the comparison of the magic 
lantern when he speaks about how 
he looked at life. He had the lucky 
power to see often what he wanted 
to see. He repeatedly assures the 
reader of his autobiographical ‘writ- 
ings that great emotional experiences 
deprive him completely of his power 
to remember things; facts escape 
him. This certainly is one of the chief 
reasons why his novels are so unlike 
those of his contemporaries. Emo- 
tional and intellectual adventures 
take the place of the customary epic 
action. No wonder then that each of 
his contemporaries who tried to de- 
scribe him saw him differently, and 
that the most contradictory dates 
and episodes are given by them; it is 
Stendhal himself who in personal let- 
ters not only hides under numerous 
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fictitious names which he used as 
signatures, but even creeps into other 
personalities, of whom he speaks as 
Captain Banti, as Lisio Visconti or as 
Colonel Simonetti, always meaning 
himself. 

But these pleasure-seeking twists 
by which he tries to frame a life of 
his own have a tragic basis; it is the 
tragedy of the inexorable analyst 
who is driven on and on by the un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge (as 
Panurge is driven even over oceans 
from one authority to the other). 
The psychological probe that is put 
to all appearances of contemporary 
society is really an instrument for 
scrutinizing self-knowledge (similar 
to Marcel Proust who, with all his 
minute descriptions of his surround- 
ing society, only describes himself). 

One may perhaps say that, like 
Panurge, Stendhal is the most as- 
tonishing thief. Both his first and his 
last book, his book on Haydn and 
his Renaissance stories, are not much 
more than clever plagiarisms. And 
with that delight in a nonsensical 
situation, with that grand-mannered 
pride, truly a gratuitous action, he 
sent Goethe a copy of his Histoire de 
la peinture en Italie in which he had 
copied a fairly long passage from 
Goethe’s own I[talienische Reise, an 
anecdote which he pretended to have 
personally heard from someone. 
Goethe smilingly recognized what 
belonged to himself, unlike the Edin- 
burgh Review which praised Stend- 
hal for certain ideas which he had 
taken from that very magazine. 

As the Court of Parma, as it is 
depicted in The Charterhouse of 
Parma, was a complete anachronism 
in the 19th century, so the leading 
figures of the Duchess, Fabrice and 
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the Count strangely belong to dif- 
ferent times from those presupposed. 
They are Renaissance figures of 
grand decisions, with a veneration 
for what is superbourgeois and pas- 
sionate, with a macchiavellian free- 
dom of movement and a keen sense 
of form. It is a Renaissance novel in 
modern disguise, with modern psy- 
chology. 

Nietzsche, heir of the Renaissance, 
considered Stendhal’s books among 
his favorites, and gave Stendhal a 
place among the leading figures of 
intellectual culture; and all that at 
a-time when Stendhal was practical- 
ly unknown in Germany, and recog- 
nized by only a few people in France. 
One has the feeling that had Nietz- 
sche ever written novels, the Char- 
terhouse of Parma would have been 
the result, and that all the actions of 
his superman would be gratuitous 
actions. Moreover, what was bound 
to attract Nietzsche so much was 
not only the nobleness of Stendhal’s 
gesture toward life, his inclination 
for psychological analysis and search 
for moral correlations, but also his 
perpetual interest in music, and es- 
pecially in that which “comes on 
light feet”: Cimarosa, Haydn and 
Mozart. 

Stendhal, who likes to speak of his 
macchiavellism, who designates him- 
self on his tombstone as a Milanese 
(carrying his disguise even beyond 
his death), has created in his master 
works Renaissance figures in an in- 
tentional anachronism, and in his 
Renaissance stories, those wondrous 
mixtures of bold plagiarism and psy- 
chological invention, he has given his 
admiration for extraordinary beings 
the most evident expression. His 
worship of energy, for which he 
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knew many categories, amounted to 
a private religion, a veritable myth- 
ology. Yet, he spent his own energy 
only for the purpose of avoiding 
what seemed to him vulgarity. All 
his life he ingeniously let the op- 
portunities for position and honor 
pass by. He was a Napoleonic soldier 
and then a member of the Court 
without taking the least part in that 
wave of good positions and promo- 
tions which he could have obtained 
so easily as long as Napoleon’s sun 
stood in its zenith. 

So Fabrice never follows clever 
reasoning, but always solely the voice 
of his love, passion and admira- 
tion for the Beautiful and Sublime. 
Therefore, he steals away, humiliat- 
ing himself in the disguise of a ba- 
rometer seller, to the battle of Wat- 
erloo, thus committing a senseless 
folly that endangers his whole fu- 
ture career. Likewise, he penetrates 
into Parma, where a price is set on 
his head, merely to see his beloved. 
And in that terrible prison, the Torre 
Farnese, where he hourly risks being 
poisoned, he feels happier than any- 
where else, and refuses to save him- 
self; and all that only because, at the 
opposite window, he can see a beau- 
tiful girl with whom marriage is out 
of question. 

With Le Rouge et le Noir we face 
a rather embarrassing situation. For, 
on the one hand, Julien Sorel ap- 
pears, according to the intentional 
drawing of his character, entirely as 
a Renaissance man of the grand ges- 
ture, a brother of Lafcadio, Fabrice, 
Panurge and Nietzsche’s superman. 
Stendhal even often points to the 
fact that he had painted himself in 
Julien. On the other hand, Julien 
does nothirg else but strive am- 


bitiously for position and profit. 
How can one reconcile this? It is 
not to be reconciled, unless one 
separates Julien’s ambition from his 
character. Prosper Merimée wrote to 
Stendhal with admirable understand- 
ing, pointing to the core of the prob- 
em: 

Moi qui ai la bosse de la sagacité comparative, 
suivant Gall, je m’imaginais avoir compris 
votre Julien, et il n’y a pas une seule de ses 
actions qui n’ait contredit le caractére que je 
lui supposais.’ 

It evidently pleased Stendhal to cre- 
ate an inconsequent Julien, which 
one might consider a crowning 
achievement in the art of gratuitous 
action. Thus one probably has to un- 
derstand Julien’s ambition chiefly 
as a sort of documentation of his 
demoniacal quality, and, on the oth- 
er hand, as an expression of energy 
per se, which would have filled the 
unfortunately unwritten pages of 
Stendhal’s contemplated Histoire de 
V’énergie en Italie. Julien’s ambition, 
therefore, seems not really to be part 
of his character, but only a striking 
expression of the power of his char- 
acter; he chose ambition to frame a 
life for himself, just as, according 
to the Rimbaud legend, Rimbaud 
chose poetry: as an arbitrary deci- 
sion. Or, to say it in scientific terms, 
Julien’s ambition is the transforma- 
tion of his energy. 


IV 
Now, Lafcadio lives at a time 
which has long lost the spontaneous 
self-evidence of the Renaissance, 
and Gide, contrary to Stendhal, takes 
the spirit of his time into consider- 
ation. Therefore, it is not without 


dificult meditations that he comes 

lLes soirées du Stendhal Club, ed. by Casimir 
Stryiensky and Paul Arbelet (Mercure de France, 
1908), II, 179. 
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to the conclusion that evil which 
is undertaken without any motive, 
without any prospect of gain, can- 
not be evil. He wants to become free 
by becoming conscious of himself, 
by acting in conformity with all his 
powers, mental and emotional facul- 
ties. The gratuitous action appears 
as the magnificent gain for the pain- 
ful and difficult expedition into one’s 
own’ personality. The absurdity be- 
neath the apparent logicality of our 
lives could, when demonstrated, be- 
come a fine instrument to show 
man’s true rich nature, as Henri 
Bergson has often pointed out. Fab- 
rice is absurd, so is Lafcadio, and the 
absurdity of both of them leads to 
the unforeseen, the chance occur- 
rence, which, in Gide’s works, has at 
the same time a moral and an zsthetic 
value. Lafcadio does not act for cu- 
pidity’s, jealousy’s, anger’s or fear’s 
sake. These isolated emotions are just 
that from which he has freed him- 
self. His true and only motive is to 
find himself. The motive is not a 
particular, but an entire one, and, 
as all colors together result in white, 
losing their name of color, so this en- 
tire motive loses its name of motive. 

Gide himself was well aware of the 
difficulty which the free action pre- 
sents. He has, therefore, used other 
parallels and different moral situa- 
tions within the same novel in order 
to make it clearer. He likes, in ac- 
cordance with his determination to 
present a wide sector of reality with 
all possible shades and varieties, to in- 
troduce a counter-hero besides the 
main figure. In Les caves du Vatican 
it is Protos who seemingly does the 
same thing as Lafcadio. The latter 
regards him even for a long time as 
his master. But after his free action, 


his murder in this case, he has found 
himself sufficiently to recognize that 
Protos is nothing but a common 
criminal with base motives. Likewise 
the death of Boris in the Counter- 
feiters could almost seem as a satani- 
cal acte gratuit committed by Ghéri- 
danisol and his companions. They 
skilfully prepare. their systematic 
murder, by driving Boris into sui- 
cide. They destroy him- who in his 
purity and gentleness had never 
harmed them. But they fave a mo- 
tive, one which seems to be one of 
the original tendencies of Man: the 
base, sinister, corrupted and ugly ele- 
ment has an irresistible urge to de- 
stroy what is beautiful, pure and in- 
nocent. That is the point where the 
devil is a pitiful and haunted fellow. 
His gain is his victory in the battle 
against light. Loki kills Baldur with 
the mistletoe. The myth knows about 
this. Ghéridanisol’s motive is self- 
justification, his gain is enormous. 


V 


In the sixteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries we could trace 
free action. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries do not seem to 
yield the necessary ingredients for 
such action. While the Renaissance 
and French Revolution put a new 
emphasis upon the free individual, 
the 17th century personality sees 
his ideal in conformity with the 
rules of art on the one hand and 
with society and the Church on the 
other. This, to be sure, is too broad 
a generalization to be accepted with- 
out further detailed study. But, one 
might equally say that the 18th cen- 
tury is so completely dominated by 
triumphant reason, even there where, 
as in Rousseau, the direction appears 
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to be anti-rational and emotional, 
that the inconsequence and absurdity 
of free action lay beyond the scope 
of trusted intellectual and artistic 
experience. Furthermore, gratuitous 
action is profoundly unromantic, 
even anti-romantic, because it works 
toward disillusionment and the 
cruelty of self-analysis. Both Gide 
and Stendhal, in spite of the lat- 
ter’s essay on Racine et Shakespeare, 
which was written long before he 
wrote novels, turned their backs to 
romanticism. But it would certainly 


be incorrect to deny the artistic ex- 
pression of free action to the Mid- 
dle-Ages, the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies altogether. Can the gargoyles 
with their strange frivolity, their 
absurd ugliness, their obvious revolt 
against the holy laws be explained 
otherwise? They seem to be tentative 
documentations of individual expres- 
sion before the Renaissance had dis- 
covered and sanctioned it. These 
grotesque gargoyles, it is true, are 
very high up, near the roof of the 
cathedral, and can hardly be seen. 


Poem Manuscript 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


It is the same thing everytime, the hands 
curving to cup intangibles, the eye 

strained in the dry socket, and love demands 
the gusty human payment of a sigh. 
Impatient fingers smooth a marriage bed; 
fresh paper sheets, a cradle or a grave. 

A pencil poises and one hand is led 

to heiroglyphics while the brain is brave. 
Grotesque, the paper love affair begins, 

wry words like kisses punctuate the page. 
The stabbing period and comma pins 
puncture a mounting tenderness and rage. 

So madness ends, the wedding consummated. 
The manuscript is folded: it is dated. 
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Some Notes on the Ballad and Carol 


JoHN Jacos NiEs 


N the past one thousand years, 
| the word carol has gone 

through many forms of spelling 
and many shades of meaning. It is 
fairly certain that whenever it was 
used originally, it was associated with 
group singing, and in later English 
times that this singing was of a re- 
ligious nature. At one time in Eng- 
lish history the texts of the carols 
grew involved and poetically arti- 
ficial. Although this later literature 
had its merits as poetry, it was never 
popular and never remained in the 
stream of folk-carol singing. 

A certain body of opinion in Eng- 
land seeks the origin of the ballad in 
the popular ring-dance or carol. In 
fact, the ballad and the carol rose to 
the highest importance side by side 
during the fifteenth century, but 
each for a different reason. The bal- 
lad, then a means of disseminating 
news, was sure to tell a story. It was 
sturdy, direct, candid and uninhibit- 
ed. The carol, on the other hand, was 
an answer to the public yearning for 
more direct participation in the 
services of the Church. The wave of 
Italian humanism which had cap- 
tured Chaucer only a little while be- 
fore was pervading all kinds of 
thinking—even the thinking of the 
unlettered masses. In many cases, the 
“music of joyous strain,” once used 
to motivate a ring of men and wom- 
en holding hands and moving around 
in dancing step, simply graduated 
into some of the world’s most ex- 
quisite verse—verse expressing the 
tender love and affection of, and for, 


the Blessed Mother and the Infant 
Jesus. 

While the carol sometimes tells a 
story, the ballad invariably does. We 
all know the now classic definition 
of a ballad: “a song that tells a 
story”; or, to take the other point 
of view, a story in song. In fact, it 
is not always easy to distinguish be- 
tween carols and ballads. Professor 
Francis J. Child included several 
items in his monumental ballad col- 
lection which we now look upon as 
carols because they deal with re- 
ligious subjects. He no doubt knew 
of such important carols as “Down 
in Yon Forest,” but did not include 
them because he considered them 
“religious and didactic.” 

In the case of the carol, authorship 
is sometimes claimed. On the other 
hand, a ballad has no author. At 
least, so far as we can tell, no one has 
ever claimed the authorship of an 
important classic ballad. The person 
singing the ballad might be classed 
as the author quite as well as the 
unknown bard who first made the 
idea rhyme. In fact, from my own 
long experience as a ballad singer, I 
believe I can say that the sure way, 
the only way, to present the ballad 
convincingly is to sing the story as 
if it were being made up on the spot. 
Then it has freshness, and this con- 
tinual freshness is one of the im- 
portant reasons for its long life and 
continual reappearance. 

The carol presents quite another 
problem. While the ballad may con- 
cern itself with love, hate, duplicity, 
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revenge, death and supernatural be- 
ings, the carol is usually intensely re- 
ligious, and thus must be presented, 
so far as public performance is con- 
cerned, with tenderness and great 
sincerity. Most carols, as we know 
them today, sing the age-old story of 
the birth of Jesus. In one standard 
collection of 185 carols, we find 100 
concerned with the Virgin Mary and 
the Infant Jesus. In another collec- 
tion of 475 carols, 300 are religious 
in content, and 200 of them tell of 
the Nativity. 
II 


Despite all claims to the contrary, 
the carol was largely the creation of 
the fifteenth century. Forty-five per 
cent of all the carols existing in Eng- 
lish collections today come from that 
period. Thirty-nine per cent come 
from the sixteenth century. The re- 
maining sixteen per cent come from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. If our carol literature had 
been noisy and undignified, had been 
unworthy as an art work, had not 
possessed vitality, had been untrue 
to its period, it would have died a 
well-deserved death long ago. Be- 
hold the dust collecting on the un- 
dignified hymns of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, on the sen- 
timental inventions concerning the 
Infant Jesus, and then see the living 
mass of magnificent carol literature, 
coming from the great family of 
Christian nations, dating back to 
considerable antiquity—as we now 
consider antiquity, though it must 
be conceded that the carol did not 
appear until the Church was at least 
twelve or thirteen hundred years old, 
and did not truly flourish until four- 
teen hundred years had passed. 

It is easy to see that the fifteenth 


century was an extraordinary period, 
and those who had the good fortune 
to live at that time not only saw the 
ballad and the carol rise to great 
heights, but also witnessed some vast 
and far-reaching changes. Before it 
closed, Italy had witnessed the Re- 
naissance, universities were estab- 
lished at Leipzig and Louvain, the 
library of the Vatican was founded, 
Gutenberg printed words on paper 
from movable type, Caxton set up 
his printing press at Westminster, 
wood engraving was invented, Rabe- 
lais, Ignatius Loyola, Copernicus, 
Albrecht Diirer, Hans Holbein, Mar- 
tin Luther, Erasmus, Hans Sachs, 
Titian, Correggio, Machiavelli, Per- 
ugio the teacher of Raphael, Michael 
the Angel, Henry the Eighth, and 
John Dunstable were born, while 
Leonard de Vinci’s mother, Caterina, 
was married to a peasant a full year 
after the baby Leonardo first saw the 
light of day. In France, Jeanne d’Arc 
lived, led, conquered, failed and died. 
Francis the First was born, Bartholo- 
mew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, a Nuremberger named Martin 
Behaim constructed his terrestrial 
globe, and Christopher Columbus 
surprised Ferdinand and Isabella, to 
say nothing of himself, by discover- 
ing the Western World. 

It was an extraordinary period. 
Chaucer had just died, but his in- 
fluence was more profound than 
ever. There was a “new learning,” 
humanism spread, and the people 
who demanded something less severe, 
less long-winded than the hymns of 
the Latin office, produced the carol 
and the ballad. Musicians, poets, 
priests and peasants all contributed. 
The next 250 years might be called 
the golden age of English folk music. 
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It is generally agreed that we 
would have a much clearer picture 
of the cultural life of the fifteenth 
century in England had it not been 
for the religious upheavals of the 
sixteenth. For when Henry VIII 
suppressed the monasteries, the in- 
mates (many of whom were his- 
torians and musicians) were scat- 
tered, and the priceless treasures of 
art.and learning were destroyed. If 
Henry VIII had had the rare wis- 
dom to collect monastic documents 
and manuscripts, the libraries and 
museums of England would be 
richer today, and those of us who 
study the origins of traditional song 
and story would have another price- 
less source of information. 

The almost universal popularity of 
carol-singing throughout the Chris- 
tian world today is explained by 
Edith Rickert in her fine book, An- 
cient English Christmas Carols, as 

“one of the phases of the struggle of 
the Church with the pagan instincts 
of man.” For the feast of Yule, the 
turn of the year at the winter sol- 
stice, is of immemorial antiquity— 
a feast that was celebrated with a 
blending of riot and sacrifice to 
tribal divinities such as are still found 
among primitive races. 

A study of the modern customs so 
dear to the celebration of Christmas 
leads us to conclude that this sub- 
lime moment in mid-winter had been 
celebrated in times long before the 
Christian era as one of the festivals 
of the seasons. The simple matter of 
the human appetite is nothing new. 
The pork-pies and puddings of Eng- 
land have led Continentals to invent 
a saying about one’s being as busy 
as an English oven at Christmas- 
time. In writing on this subject, 


Hone refers to a gargantuan meat- 
pie intended for Christmas consump- 
tion at an Englishman’s table long 
ago. This culinary masterpiece con- 
tained, among other things, 20 lbs. 
of butter, 130 lbs. of flour, 4 geese, 
6 pigeons, 2 turkeys, 4 rabbits, 6 
snipe, 4 partridges, 7 blackbirds, and 
many other delightful oddments, to 
say nothing of sugar, salt and spices. 
When finished, it was three and a 
half feet in diameter and required 
two strong men “to present it to 
table.” 

Indeed, it is safe to say that the 
ancestors of the twentieth century 
folk who eat a dainty dinner of roast 
turkey and spiced cakes ate roast 
boar-meat and drank quarts of 
strong ale: 


Bring us in good ale, good ale: 
For our Blessed Lady’s sake, 
Bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no brown bread, 
For that is made of bran, 

Nor bring us in no white bread, 
For therein is no gain. 

But for our Blessed Lady’ s sake, 
Bring us in good ale... . 


The word “yule,” coming as it 
does from the northern races, de- 
noted the feast of Thor, and mistle- 
toe is a surviving rite of druidism. It 
seems that the mistletoe was care- 
fully chopped from trees, in such a 
way as to preserve the berries. The 
chopping was done with long-han- 
dled axes called “celts.” 

The burning of the yule log, a cus- 
tom brought into England from 
Scandinavia, has many interesting 
variations. In some communities, the 
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Wright’s Songs and Carols, printed by the Percy So- 
ciety from a 15th century ms. 
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yule log, or block, was kept burning 
for the entire twelve-day period of 
the Christmas celebration, a small 
portion being kept, however, to re- 
kindle the next year’s log. Elsewhere, 
each member of the household, in- 
cluding the servants, was required to 
sit upon the yule log (unlighted at 
this stage), sing a carol of some sort, 
and drink a toast to the season. 

In Scotland, we find the desire for 
utility and efficiency leading certain 
folk to combine the yule-log custom 
with a kind of smoke purge. Huge 
piles of juniper and other quick- 
burning branches were lighted in a 
room where all the windows and 
doors had been carefully sealed. The 
sneezing and coughing that followed 
were said to drive away disease. 
Cordials, restoratives, and Scottish 
whiskies were administered as soon 
as the windows were opened. The 
exact source of the benefits accrued 
is thus debatable. 

In those long-ago days, no form 
of legal restraint was placed upon 
“peasants, owl-hunting rustics, com- 
mon and unthrifty persons, dicers 
and carders” during the Christmas 
season. There was room for every- 
one. No one went away hungry. 
Custom went so far as to permit 
minstrels and wandering singers to 
dine with the Lord of the Manor. 
“It was good to cry Yule at another 
man’s cost.” 

Ill 


The word “folk” is a dangerous 
word. Not very long ago a young 
woman came to me with a poorly 
quoted version of a most important 
carol, set to a badly organized har- 
monization. On being corrected for 
her obvious banalities, she said: ‘Oh, 


that’s all right. That’s folk... .” 
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The word “folk” is certainly a dan- 
gerous one. Too often it is used to 
cover up a lack of technical knowl- 
edge. The fact that the poetry of the 
ballad and carol can be classified, to 
a very large extent, as oral literature 
gives the lesser poets a field day. How 
many of them, whose chief claim 
is a “folksy-wolksy” style, have 
rushed in where the greatest poets 
in the Anglo-American tradition 
have feared to tread! 

It was the eminent George Lyman 
Kittredge who said: “In common 
parlance, the term ballad is very 
loosely applied, and among scholars 
there is no agreement as to the origin 
and history of what are called popu- 
lar ballads.” If the lesser poets of 
modern times would refrain from 
applying the term ballad to every 
piece of four-line doggerel they in- 
vent the situation would be con- 
siderably clarified. But if these prec- 
ious ones would accept the refining 
processes of oral transmission, or 
could be sure that the population for 
whom they write would apply this 
process, then all would be quite well. 

The oral literature, or folk poetry, 
we encounter in Anglo-American 
tradition is not like written, com- 
posed literature, poetry, etc., the ex- 
clusive property of the educated, 
cultured, informed groups in any 
community. Until recently the tra- 
ditional tales were disregarded be- 
cause the new learning was offering 
the printed page with its glittering, 
though hollow promises. Up to a lit- 
tle while ago, the folk ballad and 
carol (particularly as items to be 
sung) were banished from polite so- 
ciety, and the musical monstrosities 
of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were gobbled up 
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by a population writhing in the 
pangs of undigested culture. 

Every practicing folk-ballad sing- 
er knows that his audiences are made 
up of three general classifications of 
people: one, the intelligentsia; two, 
children; three, the simple people of 
the earth—peasants, farmers, poor 
tenants, and backwoods folk. The 
vast middle class is only slightly con- 
scious of the present-day folklore 
renaissance. They, as a group, are 
still ashamed of their beginnings. If 
left entirely to themselves, they 
would lose the will and the power to 
transmit the lore of the past. 

At present, the ballad and the 
carol are not handed down entirely 
by oral tradition, and as this situa- 
tion increases, as more and more peo- 
ple look to the printed versions of 
our once oral traditional lore for in- 
struction and pleasure, the ballad and 
carol will become more or less static, 
and the linguistic changes of a cen- 
tury of time will not be as evident, 
from now on, as they were, for ex- 
ample, between the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

Nor can the Church expect to be 
as powerful a stimulant, and irri- 
tant, as it was in early Christian 
times. In this long-ago period, the 
Church issued decrees attempting to 
suppress celebrations held at the time 
of the mid-winter solstice. One such 
decree was issued in 408 by Pope In- 
nocent I, and another in 614 by 
Boniface IV. But the public demand- 
ed more means of expression, and the 
fathers of the Church, being good 
psychologists, seem to have decided 
on a policy of substitution rather 
than prohibition. There are those 
who believe that when St. Augustine 
was sent to England in 597 by Pope 


Gregory this policy of substitution 
came to the fog-girt isles. If the peo- 
ple must have plays at the time 
of the mid-winter celebration—and 
history seemed to point to the fact 
that they would have them—then let 
them be plays concerning the birth 
of Jesus, divine mystery and miracle 
plays. If they were not satisfied with 
the dignified chanters singing the 
holy office, and must engage in com- 
munal singing, let them sing—but 
let the music be based on the music 
of the Church, and let the verses be 
concerned with religious subjects. 

Presently we discover a drama in 
the form of mystery and miracle 
plays beginning to appear first in- 
side and then outside the Church. 
And, coincidentally, we discover the 
existence of what is now called the 
carol. The muses had won. The peo- 
ple had achieved a mild form of 
emancipation from the puritanism 
which had suppressed their commu- 
nal singing, their dancing, their 
drama and their daily lives. 


IV 


The golden age of the fine old 
English carol and ballad lasted for 
nearly 250 years. Practically all the 
best examples come from the period 
1400 to 1650. After 1650 the career 
of the carol may be compared to the 
strange fate of the British ballad in 
the United States. In other words, it 
went through a long period of disuse 
—the period covering the 200 years 
from 1650 to 1850. During this 
dreary time, many of the English 
churchmen, and most of their con- 
gregations, paid little or no attention 
to true carol literature. If it had not 
been for a good many poor, deserv- 
ing people with excellent memories, 
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and persons who went in for the 
printing of rather inaccurate Christ- 
mas broadside sheets, the old carol 
tradition might have vanished from 
the memories of men. But like the 
ballad, the carol appealed to three 
classes of people—three classes of 
people who were, at once, very con- 
stant, loyal and stubborn. In the 
order of their importance, these three 
classes were: first, poor people; sec- 
ond, soldiers and sailors; third, ac- 
tors, minstrels and scholars. 

It is impossible to say that the 
widespread use of the carol in Eng- 
land began to decline on a certain 
date and thereafter steadily decreased 
until it almost disappeared. We may, 
however, assume that with the ad- 
vent of Charles I in 1625 a long and 
greatly troubled period in England 
began. First, there was the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1629. Then Charles 
I attempted to suppress the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland and to 
enforce Episcopacy. The Bishops’ 
War was followed by the Scottish 
invasion of England, and in 1642 
civil war and revolution came with 
the Battle of Edgehill. The Royalists 
were defeated at Marston Moor. 
After that King Charles tried to seek 
a refuge in a Scottish camp. In 1649 
he was delivered to Parliament, tried 
and executed. That was the begin- 
ning of the Commonwealth. Oliver 
Cromwell did not occupy the office 
of Lord Protector until 1653, and 
he died soon after—in 1658. But it 
was a troubled period, and Oliver 
Cromwell, who refused the British 
crown in 1657, was only one of its 
outward symbols. 

The coronation of Charles I took 
place in 1625. It was exactly 197 
years later—in 1822—that a modern 


collection of traditional carols was 
published by Davies Gilbert. An- 
other edition under his name ap- 
peared the next year, and ten years 
later William Sandys put out his 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. The tide really turned, however, 
in 1853 when two English preachers, 
Neal and Helmore, brought out a 
little book called Carols for Christ- 
mastide, containing twelve transla- 
tions from Swedish, with the original 
music. This was, in fact, a part of 
the now famous manuscript entitled 
Piae Cantiones, the work of a Finn 
known as Peter of Nyland, who lived 
and worked in Sweden in the six- 
teenth century. 

Neither Gilbert nor Sandys nor 
Neal nor Helmore, nor any of those 
now dead pioneers, could envision 
the spread of interest in the ballad 
and carol today. Not one of them 
could dream of the elementary and 
high school music-week events in the 
United States, of the contests and the 
prizes for the best choral singing of- 
fered by the smallest cross-roads 
school in our most remote counties. 
Not one of them could envisage the 
especially arranged folk music—the 
ballads, the carols, the folk love- 
songs coming from Anglo-Ameri- 
can traditional sources—now being 
turned to the use of our educational 
system. None of them realized that 
the materials with which they were 
working would experience a renais- 
sance inspired, pretty largely, by the 
Western World. 

Culturally, we may have arrived 
at a dangerous stage, but we must 
admit that it is stylish to know some- 
thing of, and to indulge in, the tra- 
ditional folk lore that was young 
when our race was young too. 
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Joseph Payne Brennan, a librarian at Yale 
University, has published verse widely in 
newspapers and magazines. His prose has ap- 
peared in The Reader’s Digest and Magazine 
Digest. During the war he served with Pat- 
ton’s Third Army. 

Stuart Gerry Brown, director of the Citi- 
zenship Program and chairman of American 
Studies at Syracuse University, is the author 
of Reading Poems (1941) and We Hold 
These Truths (1941). 


Wallace Cable Brown, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Kansas City and an 
editor of this Review, is the author of The 
Triumph of Form, a study of the later mas- 
ters of the heroic couplet (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948). 


Frank Brookhouser, columnist for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, has published more 
than one hundred stories, many of them in 
this Review. His story, “She Did Not Cry 
at All,” published in the spring number, is 
to be included in this year’s O. Henry 
Memorial Collection. A volume of his short 
stories, Request for Sherwood Anderson 
(Swallow), appeared last spring. 


Roland Gant is the editor of the British 
quarterly, London Forum, and the author of 
How Like a Wilderness (1946) and Listen, 
Confides the Wind (1948). He was twice 
captured and twice escaped in the recent war. 


Edward Hudiburg, at various times a sea- 
man, clerk, salesman, and writer of children’s 
stories, has contributed to Poetry, the Na- 
tion, Common Sense, and many other maga- 
zines. He is now at work on a novel. 

Joanne de Longchamps, Hibbing, Minne- 
sota, is the author of the verse-volume, 


Wagon and Star. 


Geoffrey Moore, young British writer, was 
visiting professor at the University of Kan- 
sas City this past summer. He is the author 
of Voyage to Chivalry and Poetry from 
Cambridge in Wartime. 


Jane Morrison, Altamont, New York, has 
had poems published in many newspapers. 
At present she is working on a novel. 


Alice Moser, editor of the quarterly, Ex- 
periment, is a frequent contributor to this 
and other magazines. 


E. H. Mueller, assistant professor of For- 
eign Languages and Literatures at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, is preparing a study 
of the works of Ernst Wiechert which is to 
be published this year. 

Walter Naumann, assistant professor of 
German at the University of Wisconsin, has 
published many essays on French, German, 
Italian, and English writers in European and 
American periodicals, 

John Jacob Niles, well-known American 
ballad collector and singer, is visiting profes- 
sor of English at the University of Kansas 
City this fall. 


Edouard Roditi, a former member of the 
faculty of the University of Kansas City, 
has written, edited, and translated many 
books. His latest volume, a study of Oscar 
Wilde, was published last winter (New Di- 
rections). He is an interpreter for the Con- 
trol Council in Berlin. 


Hughes Rudd, a member of the staff of 
the Kansas City Star, served three years with 
the Field Artillery in Africa and Europe. 


Clare Shelley, whose first published verse 
appears in this number of the Review, is un- 
known to the editors. 


R. W. Short, chairman of the department 
of English at Hofstra College, is the author 
of Four Great American Novels and Short 
Stories for Study and of many articles on 
English and American literature. 


Winstead Smith, a newspaper advertising 
man, has been writing and publishing verse 
since he was fifteen. He is now at work on 
a third novel. 


Jesse Stuart is the well-known American 
writer. 


Werner Vordtriede, assistant professor of 
German at the University of Wisconsin, has | 
published several articles in various journals. 
He came to this country from Switzerland 
in 1938. 


Ernst Wiechert, distinguished contem- 
porary German writer, was sent to a con- 
centration camp in 1938 because of his stub- 
born opposition to the Nazis. He is the au- 
thor of more than thirty works, most of 
which have been translated into several 
languages. 


